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/ MARQUETTE LEAGUE 


SCRIPTURE REMINDS US— 





“When you did it to one 
of these, My least breth- 
ren, you did it to Me.” 





Blackrobe Appeals for Help 


for 
His Indian Children! 


Will You Not Help This Zealous Missioner 
Build a New Gymnasium for His 


Poor Indian Children? 


“We Had to Stand By and See Our Old Gymnasium Burn 
Down to the Ground. The Thought That We Had No Insurance 





04 _ kee ts eee, 
The Pastor’s Residence 

Father John W. Laux, S.J., Superior of St. 
Charles Borromeo Mission, Montana, writes: 
“We formerly had a hall which was used for 
study-club meetings, gymnasium, entertainments, 
etc. Such a place is of the utmost importance in 
our work among the Indians. On Easter Sunday, 
1941, our hall burned to the ground. How shall 
we keep our children from running wild at night 
unless we can build a new hall? We cannot look 
to the Indians for help for they are really poor. 
We serve a hot noonday meal to our children. 
Many of them get no breakfast—some only a 
crust of dry bread. This I know because I have 
seen them at their breakfast, if you can call it 
that. For them the school dinner is their only 
real meal during the day. I, being the cook, see 
to it that they are served plentifully at that meal. 


en 


“If our young people had a place to meet and 
enjoy themselves they would be kept from 
rambling about the streetless camp, thus avoid- 
ing the trouble they are sure to encounter if left 
to their present way of seeking enjoyment. Be- 
lieve it or not, in a gymnasium many a soul finds 
it easier to walk the narrow path of peace and 
contentment. Will you heip me to secure this for 
our Indian children?” 


“Your Donation May Be 
a Means of Saving a Soul. 
It Is Not Only in the 
Classroom Nor Even in 
the Church That Good for 
Souls Can Be Done. A 
Strong Body with a Sound 
Mind Will Be the Future 
Generations of the Plains.” 





Pupils of St. Charles School 
Bishop Condon, Zealous Bishop of Great Falls, 
Montana, writes: “Dear Father Cullen: Your 
kind suggestion of making an appeal on behalf 
of St. Charles Mission is so timely that it must be 
providential. The mission has been in existence 
for nearly fifty years and during that time has 
served the Indians with fidelity and devotion. 
Two years ago the mission gymnasium was 
burned. It was far below present standards, but 
it provided a place of meeting for the Indian 
children, and is so important in the work of the 
mission that it should be replaced. The school 
building also must be enlarged and improved 
and the pastor’s cabin receive some attention.” 


Father Bernard A. Cullen, Director General of 
the Marquette League, says: “When sending out 
these appeals I always think of this motto: ‘Look 
for the best, expect the worst, but thank God for 
whatever you get. Yes, we always thank God 
for whatever we receive in answer to our appeals. 
May the charity of Christ prompt you to be 
generous to this zealous missionary of Christ. 
He is sacrificing his life to make Christ better 
known among our Indian people. We ask you to 
make a little sacrifice to help him in this great 
work.” 


Annual Membership, $2.00 


Life Membership, $50.00 


Send all 
Contributions to Reverend BERNARD A. CULLEN, Director General 
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For CATHOLIC INDIAN MISSIONS 
105 E. 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Aviation Agreement. It was hoped originally that the 
delegations from fifty-two nations meeting at Chicago to 
build a framework for postwar international aviation would 
reach an agreement in four weeks and go home. But, as the 
discussions developed, basic differences were revealed be- 
tween the British and American viewpoints which, within 
the time alloted, could not be reconciled. The American 
delegation argued for freedom of competition and freedom 
of the air; the British wanted a government cartel system 
in which rates would be fixed and quotas rigidly determined. 
Both favored the establishment of an international aviation 
body, but differed widely on the authority the body should 
exercise. After spending an extra two weeks attempting to 
reach an agreement, the delegates drafted a compromise 
which, if anything, favors the American position. An inter- 
national body—the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion—is established, but without any juridical authority. 
Freedom of the air is partially assured, each signatory agree- 
ing to grant all other signatories the “privilege to fly across 
its territory without landing,” and the “privilege to land 
for non-traffic purposes.” All the delegates signed an agree- 
ment covering the many details connected with international 
air traffic, but pacts relating to commercial privileges, includ- 
ing the key privileges to take on and discharge passengers 
and freight in transit, will have to be separately negotiated 
by the interested countries. While the results of the confer- 
ence fall short of a true international ideal, they are prob- 
ably the best that could be obtained under the circumstances. 
In addition to pressure from private aviation interests, which 
worked against a strong international body, the delegates 
had to contend with the old spirit of nationalism which, 
paradoxically, seems to have been intensified by the very 
war which it helped to cause. 


Tell Us More. Vice President Wallace recently scolded the 
newspapers and magazines of the country for failure to tell 
us the truth about Russia: “The people of the United States 
should have been taught the full truth about the Russian 
revolution from the very start.” And he added: “But we 
were not told the truth and as a result we nearly lost our 
national life.” There are two very strong statements in that 
last little sentence. In justice to all the writers who in news- 
papers, magazines and books at least tried to tell us about 
Russia, and in consideration of all the ignorance in the 
country, the Vice President should now proceed to tell us, 
at long last, “the full truth about the Russian revolution 
from the very start.” When he finishes that gigantic task, 
he might go on to explain just how our ignorance of Russia 
“nearly cost us our national life.” 


Senate Objects. Mr. Roosevelt’s plans for a swift and 
sweeping reorganization of the State Department suffered a 
momentary, but embarrassing, check last week when the 
Senate voted to withhold confirmation of four new nomi- 
nees until hearings could be held. Objects of this special 
Senate attention were Joseph C. Grew, former Ambassador 
to Japan, nominated to be Under Secretary of State; Wil- 
liam L. Clayton, intimate of Jesse Jones and one of the 
world’s leading cotton merchants, named Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of economic affairs; Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, likewise ap- 
pointed an Assistant Secretary; and Archibald MacLeish, 
poet and, by grace of his friend, the President, Librarian of 


Congress, also designated an Assistant Secretary, in charge 
of cultural relations of some kind or other. A motion by 
Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, to postpone confirmation 
until the fitness of the nominees might be ascertained, led 
to an especially warm debate which ended in an Adminis- 
tration defeat. The twenty Democrats, sixteen Republicans 
and one Progressive who joined to pass the motion were 
animated by very mixed motives. The anti-Big Business 
Senators were moved by suspicion of Mr. Clayton; the anti- 
New Deal stalwarts frowned on Mr. MacLeish; and the pro- 
New Dealers, disturbed by the trend of events, wanted to 
know who had won the election anyway. Despite this exer- 
cise of Senatorial prerogative, observers had little doubt that 
all of Mr. Roosevelt’s nominees would eventually be con- 


firmed. 


While Rome Burns. While the press reports have been 
playing up the political scramble in Italy, the Christian 
Democrats have published some figures which remind us 
that the Italian people, as well as the Powers and the 
politicians, have a stake in what is going on. According to 
these figures, seven million Italians are homeless as a result 
of the destruction of five million homes. One-third of the 
road system is unusable; 13,000 bridges have been damaged 
or destroyed; one million hectares of reclaimed lands have 
been ruined; four-fifths of the railway system, nine-tenths 
of the merchant marine, nine-tenths of the motor-vehicle 
fleet, and four-fifths of the electric-supply capacity have 
been knocked out by the war. These figures tell a vivid 
story. While the political factions squabble, the people 
starve and freeze. Their immediate and urgent need is for 
food, shelter and warm clothing. Time enough to weigh the 
claims and promises of the various factions when these 
needs have been satisfied and normal life has been restored. 
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In the meantime, however, instead of getting this badly 
needed help they are being treated to a display of political 
fireworks. In place of bread, they are being handed a stone. 
If the factions which are promising such mighty reforms 
for the future would lay aside their rivalries and unite in 
an effort to alleviate the sufferings of the people now, it 
would be a happy and reassuring augury for the future of 
italy. 


Plight of Higher Education. Critical years are ahead for 
our colleges and universities. A questionnaire recently ad- 
dressed to 1,700 of them brought replies from 1,000. Here 
are some of the conclusions reported by the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the House Committee on Education, which con- 
ducted the survey. The effect of the war has been unevenly 
distributed among institutions of higher education. Volun- 
tary enlistment and Selective Service reduced student bodies 
in proportion to the number of men students in the institu- 
tion. At most, 500 schools participated in Army and Navy 
college-training programs. In 1943-1944 the total enrolment 
of students was only 54 per cent of what it was in 1939-40; 
enrolment of men but 31 per cent, and of women, 88 per 
cent. By July 1, 1945, Army and Navy college programs 
will have come almost to a standstill. Present policies of 
Selective Service continue to limit male students to seven- 
teen-year-olds and 4 F’s. And the number of veterans re- 
turning to college under Public Laws 16 and 346 will re- 
main small for a long time, owing to: 1) the average age 
of the men being discharged; 2) their physical disabilities; 
3) the ease of procuring employment at high wages. Under 
these adverse conditions the colleges have been forced to 
adopt emergency measures, many of them detrimental to 
educational effectiveness: increasing teaching load; replac- 
ing Faculty members on leave with part-time and less ex- 
perienced teachers; reducing expenditures for library, equip- 
ment, maintenance; borrowing from the various endow- 
ments or banks. 


Higher Education’s Future. Through these economies 
and adjustments, all but about 100 colleges and universities 
have been able to survive. But if the war lasts much longer 
and students are not returned to the schools, a more critical 
situation will develop. This is the view of the vast majority 
of presidents of our higher institutions. Asked what should 
be done about it, they invoked government help along one 
or several of the following lines: long-term and low-interest 
loans to institutions; grants to compensate for loss of stu- 
dent fees; change in the gift-exemption clause of corpora- 
tion and personal-income taxes; high priority in securing 
surplus war commodities; grants-in-aid for buildings; merit 
scholarships to students; work-aid assistance to students; 
coordinated research activities for government agencies. The 
Advisory Committee for the House Committee on Education 
is studying these proposals, and in the near future will sub- 
mit its specific recommendations for legislation. The com- 
mittee wisely recognizes that the emergency problems of 
higher education cannot be considered independently of its 
long-range problems and responsibilities. From what sources, 
for instance, will funds be available to meet the deferred 
needs which are piling up now; to meet broader peace-time 
needs; to meet the unusual demands resulting from the in- 
creasing number and greater maturity of veterans and war 
workers who will be free to resume their education after 
the war? Proposals must cover these as well as merely 
emergency situations. Meanwhile, colleges and universities 
will be heartened to help themselves by Congressional interest 
in their critical problems. 
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Gi Entertainment. The USO-Camp Shows deserves a word 
of commendation for a booklet entitled A Guide to the 
Foxhole Circuit, issued to overseas entertainers. The booklet 
insists on good taste: “The male entertainer who tries to 
drag a laugh with a dirty joke is on the wrong track.” The 
soldiers and sailors, this booklet explains, “are not sissies 
(Does any entertainer have to be told that?) but they do 
not want off-color entertainment. . . . Call it sentiment, if 
you wish but, to the doughboy, the American actress repre- 
sents his sister or his best girl.” No, do not call it sentiment. 
Call it what it really is—manliness. The real man reverences 
every woman and is ashamed and disgusted when a woman, 
any woman, allows herself to be used to appeal to man’s 
baser instincts. The real man reverences mother and sweet- 
heart and wife, and cannot tolerate the degradation of those 
terms in the ridicule of cheap comedians. The real man 
reverences the mystery that is life and the process of new 
life in the making. The real man reverences God and the 
image of God in every man and woman. Close as the soldier 
or sailor is to his God, he will not tolerate the cheapening 
of the image of God in man or woman. So just call it man- 
liness, and let it go at that. We need not apologize for 
manliness. And let the cheaper entertainers stay in those 
comfortable home circles where men are not men! 


South Africa’s Problem. Writing in this issue on White 
Supremacy in South Africa, the veteran missionary and 
educator, Father Bernhard Huss, ends his article on a note 
of cautious hope. Against discouraging obstacles, a minority 
of enlightened white leaders, such as Dr. Rheinallt-Jones, 
are steadily making their way toward better conditions for 
the native population, and better relations between the 
native and European element in the population. In the Union 
of South Africa a drastic and far-reaching inequality between 
the races is written into the Constitution of the Union 
itself. Even where the British are disposed to relax, the 
militant Boer or Afrikaans element stand guard over the 
law’s oppressive provisions. But, as was pointed out a couple 
of years ago by the Phelps-Stokes Committee on Africa and 
Peace Aims: “The fact remains that the restrictive policy 
adopted toward Africans, especially if it is extended to other 
parts of Africa, is full of danger.” Of this danger the rest 
of Africa is vividly and restlessly aware. Every day places 
the intransigent element in South Africa in a more difficult 
position, as concerns the war, as concerns the development 
of vast other sectors of the continent’s native populations 
and, in due course, as concerns the Union’s relations with 
the non-African world. The next few years may well bring 
greater progress toward social justice than Father Huss has 
yet witnessed during his long and fruitful career. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THREE great offensives are in progress against Germany. 
The greatest is on the western front. The Allied estimate of 
the German strength in that area is 70 divisions, just about 
double what the Germans were believed to have had in early 
September. It is a measure of German ability to recuperate. 
The Allied strength is a secret, but is much greater than 
the German. 

The main effort of the Allies since mid-November has 
been in the Aachen sector—on a battle front some 20 miles 
wide. It has seen the most furious fighting since the inva- 
sion of western Europe commenced. At date of writing, the 
end is not in sight. The Allies are advancing, but at a very 
slow rate, and against strong and skilful opposition. 

Two other attacks are in progress, one each at the north 
and south ends of Alsace. Both have reached the Rhine 
River. Attempts are now being made to connect the two 
attacks. When this succeeds, all of Alsace will be in Allied 
hands, and the Allied armies will be opposite the German 
West Wall, just across the Alsace border. 

The second great offensive is in Italy. It is opposed by an 
estimated force of 30 German divisions. In about a month 
the Allies have gained around 5 miles on the east end of the 
front, and practically nothing elsewhere. Italy has been a 
hard country to fight in. It is full of mountains, except for 
the valley of the Po River. That has not yet been reached. 
Rains are frequent at this season of the year; mountain 
streams become swollen and are hard to cross; roads are 
few and muddy, and supply trucks are unable to get through. 
The Allies have made a steady advance in Italy, but it has 
been slow. 

The last of the three great offensives is the Russian. That 
country is opposed by around 140 German divisions accord- 
ing to the latest Allied report, but 180 according to the 
speech of Marshal Stalin on November 6. This latter figure 
did not include 24 Hungarian divisions fighting with the 
Germans. 

There are two main Russian offensives. One is north, and 
the other south of Budapest. Both are making progress at a 
fairly rapid rate. Without this help, the western Allies would 
have a most difficult task. Cot. Conrap H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


THE FIRST-CLASS sensation caused by the sudden drop- 
ping of three Assistant Secretaries of State—Messrs. Berle, 
Long, and Shaw—will no doubt be immediately dissolved 
into a discussion of their successors, and the real inwardness 
of the change will have to wait for an understanding until 
after the Senate votes approval. 

What the Senate will see will be a youngish Secretary, 
with J. P. Morgan background, flanked by an elderly Under 
Secretary with a Groton-Harvard and foreign-service past; 
one Assistant Secretary who is himself almost a veritable 
King Cotton, another who is John D. Rockefeller’s grandson, 
a third who is a poet and was once accused of being a 
fellow traveler; probably two others who are oldline career 
men and—the only holdover—a lawyer with international 
corporation experience. 

The picture is almost a blueprint of our coming foreign 
policy. It is obviously an economic policy (Great Britain, 
take notice) with a battery of big-business representatives 
to administer it for the President. 

The piquant part of this picture is the presence in the 
middle of it of the radical MacLeish. At present he is a 
question mark. Will he be comfortable? Will the others 
be comfortable with him? Has he turned to the Right? 
Is he there because of the importance of Russia in our 
schemes? As the bugler for the others (the Washington 
Post’s expression), what note will he play? 

The inwardness of all this is something else. I said 
before the election that our economic policy will be free 
enterprise at home and government-controlled cartels abroad. 
That prediction is taking shape. But the State Department 
will be transformed. Traditionally not an administrative 
agency, it will become one. I mean that it will not only 
be a formulator of policies for the President, as in the past, 
but that it will now have to administer them through execu- 
tive (and undoubtedly alphabetical) bureaus in the field of 
foreign trade. This is what is meant by “streamlining” the 
Department. But it is more than streamlining. The old 
buggy will have a new engine, chassis, steering wheel—and 
a lot of untried and untrodden roads to travel. 

Witrrm Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


INSERTING the statement of the Bishops of the United 
States on the International Order in the Congressional 
Record, Representative Voorhis of California observed: “No 
statement on this subject seems to me to have expressed as 
well as this statement does the terms of the problem and the 
fundamental answers that must be given to it if we are to 
succeed in this, the greatest challenge that any generation 
has faced in a thousand years.” Editorial comment on the 
Bishops’ statement was widespread and favorable. 

4“The Catholic Biblical Association of America has lost 
no time in producing valuable results,” Father Cuthbert 
Lattey, S.J., General Editor of the Westminster Version of 
the Sacred Scripture, writes in the October, 1944, issue of 
Scripture, published in London by the Catholic Biblical 
Association of England. The revision of the Challoner- 
Rheims New Testament, done by the Catholic Biblical 
Association of America, is described by Father Lattey as 
“doubtless the best edition of that text yet produced.” 

A More than 900,000 Polish soldiers have lost their lives 
in the war, compared with total British losses of 733,000, 


and American losses of half a million, an article in Fighting 
Poland, weekly published in London for the Polish forces 
points out. “If one compares the population of the three 
countries, the significance of Poland’s contribution becomes 
extremely impressive,” the article says. 
Aln recognition of his relief and welfare work, the Holy 
See has bestowed on Francis P. Matthews, Supreme Knight 
of the Knights of Columbus, Knighthood of the Order of 
the Grand Cross in the Order of the Holy Sepulchre. 
4 Protestant approval of the colonization program of the 
Catholic Bishops of Canada was voiced by the Rev. J. R. 
Mutchmor, Secretary of the Board of Evangelism and Social 
Service of the United Church of Canada. “The Roman 
Catholic Church,” he declared, “has full-time priests going 
about the country seeking out farm properties and arrang- 
ing the settlement of Roman Catholic families on them. We 
can’t blame the Roman Catholics for doing that. It’s good 
common sense. We should criticize ourselves for not having 
as much foresight and initiative as they have.” 

Louis E. SULLIVAN 
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STALIN ROCKS 


THE COALITION BOAT 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


THOSE who know the full story of the war—and there 
are not many who do—are not writing for publication. 
That is to say, they are not writing all they know. 

This is elementary and ought to cause no surprise. While 
a democratic people can argue over the amount of secrecy 
and the stringency of censorship that are necessary in war- 
time, they cannot reasonably object to some secrecy and 
some censorship. The ears of the enemy are long and alert. 

It follows that those of us who write about the war are 
to a considerable extent dealing in speculation. We must use 
such facts as are known, place them in the proper historical 
setting, assess the value of rumors and “inside stories,” and 
then employ to the full, in order to reach a conclusion, 
whatever good sense God may have given us. The reader is 
warned that this process is being used here. 

Surveying the progress of the war today, one might reach 
two tentative conclusions. 

The first is that the great coalition which is waging war 
against Germany—the United States, Russia and Great 
Britain—is undergoing right now a severe internal strain. 

The second conclusion is that this disturbing condition 
has arisen because Britain and the United States have finally 
decided to oppose Stalin’s unprincipled ambitions in the 
Near East, the Balkans and in Western Europe. In this op- 
position, the British seem to be leading (for very under- 
standable reasons) and we to be lagging behind. These con- 
clusions rest on the following facts and assumptions: 


Tue PoitsH QUESTION 


1. Britain’s conscience, and ours as well, is uneasy over 
the fate of Poland. Britain admittedly went to war in 1939 
over the independence of that unhappy country. The United 
States, as is well known, has had for some time a consistent 
policy of not recognizing territorial changes made at the 
muzzle of a gun. Furthermore, the Atlantic Charter is a 
joint British-American creation, and the Charter ostensibly 
outlaws precisely what the Russians are perpetrating in 
Eastern Poland, as well as in the neighboring Baltic States. 
Yet in this international banditry we are being asked to 
acquiesce. What, then, are we fighting for? 

That is the question many people, both here and in Eng- 
land, have been asking now for a long time, and Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Churchill are aware of the fact. Apparently 
they have felt powerless to oppose Stalin’s fait accompli, 
fearing lest a strong stand on the Polish issue might en- 
danger the coalition and jeopardize final victory. Anyhow, 
it is a reasonable assumption that at Teheran Stalin de- 
manded a free hand in Eastern Europe and got it by default. 
At any rate, following Teheran, the British Government 
seems to have increased pressure on the Polish Government- 
in-Exile to make the best possible deal with Stalin. For our 
part, we maintained a silent reserve, although from time to 
time the Administration has repeated, under pressure, its 
general pledge of Polish independence. Significantly, how- 
ever, neither the United States nor Britain has broken rela- 
tions with the London Poles, or recognized Stalin’s quisling 
Lublin Committee of National Liberation. 

Undoubtedly, the patience of Roosevelt and Churchill 
was sorely tried when Stalin double-crossed the Poles during 
the tragic Battle of Warsaw. British planes had to make a 
long and hazardous round-trip flight from Italy and England 
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arms to General Bor’s Army because 

i permit them to land on Russian fields. 
Until the closing days of the siege, when the Polish cause 
had become hopeless and a storm of resentment whistled 
around Stalin’s head, not a single Russian plane carried sup- 
plies to Warsaw, although the Red Army was poised a few 
miles away across the Vistula. 

Whether this Soviet crime—for such many Americans and 
Englishmen considered it—marked the beginning of openly 
bad relations among the Big Three, history alone will say, 
but such might well be the case. 


OTHER SPHERES OF TENSION 


2. If this thesis is not correct, then the beginning of the 
trouble with Russia may, perhaps, be traced to the strange 
business of the Bulgarian armistice. Here is a recapitulation 
of that story as told recently by Edgar Ansel Mowrer. 

Last June the Bulgarians asked the United States for an 
armistice. Two months later talks were begun in Cairo be- 
tween a Bulgarian delegation and Anglo-American authori- 
ties. This procedure was diplomatically correct, since Soviet 
Russia was not at war with Bulgaria. The Soviets, however, 
were kept informed of the progress of the talks. After 
lengthy negotiations, the Bulgarians finally accepted the 
Allied conditions early in October. It was at this time that 
Stalin suddenly interjected a demand that the Bulgarians 
declare war against Germany. Then, without any warning 
to the British and Americans, he himself declared war on 
Bulgaria and overran the country in the course of a few 
days. That ended the negotiations with the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. The Bulgarian delegation in Cairo simply melted away. 

At Stalin’s order a new regime, headed by Kimon Geor- 
giev, assumed power in Sofia. The Soviets, whose next move 
is unpredictable, proceeded to treat the conquered country 
as an ally, incorporating the Bulgarian troops in the Red 
Army. Thereupon Radio Sofia began to talk of the coming 
Balkan Federation, explaining that it would include Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria and an “autonomous Macedonia and Thrace.” 
Since this set-up would extend Soviet influence clear to the 
Adriatic, it was evident that Russia, not satisfied with domi- 
nating Eastern Europe, had designs also on the Mediter- 
ranean. That was more than the British could stand. Church- 
ill hurried to Moscow. 

Although the British Prime Minister, on his return to 
London, optimistically explained that there would be a 
“joint Anglo-Russian policy in this disturbed and complex 
area,” Mr. Mowrer reports a persistent rumor that all 
Churchill obtained was Stalin’s promise to delay the pro- 
jected Balkan Federation. As far as anyone can see, the 
Russians are carrying out their scheme according to schedule. 
Three weeks ago, Eleanor Packard, United Press correspon- 
dent, was banished from Belgrade and deposited, by Russian 
bomber, in Italy. Her crime was to send a dispatch, passed 
by the military, in which she mentioned the vigorous civil 
censorship prevailing there, and to state that, whereas pic- 
tures of Stalin were all over the place, few pictures of 
Roosevelt and Churchill were in evidence. 

The question might be asked, how did this peculiar sit- 
uation develop? Obviously, the Soviet treatment of Bul- 
garia came as a surprise to the British and Americans. At 
Teheran, did Churchill obtain Stalin’s agreement to British 
domination in the Mediterranean, in return for recognition 
of Russia’s sphere of influence in Eastern Europe? And did 
Stalin promptly double-cross the British? That, too, the his- 
torians will some day tell us. 

3. Iran has been another sore spot. Here, in what was up 
till now largely a British preserve, Stalin has been bullying 




















the Government into giving him oil concessions at once. 
Already one Cabinet has fallen, and the Russian campaign 
of intimidation continues. In the course of it, Moscow had 
the effrontery to intimate that American troops in Iran, 
who have been facilitating the transport of lend-lease goods 
to Russia, had no right to be there! 

4. Western Europe is the final sphere of conflict. (Latin 
America might also be included, even though the United 
States has not yet questioned the activities of Ambassador 
Oumansky and his bloated staff in Mexico City.) In Italy, 
Spain, France and Belgium, the story is drearily the same. 
The native Communist groups are playing the part of agents 
responsive to Russian foreign policy, extending in this way 
Stalin’s influence to the English Channel. 

How prominent a part the Communists are playing in 
Italy has been made clear in many dispatches from Rome. 
They are shrewdly led by a notorious Red internationalist, 
Togliatti, who hastened from Moscow to Rome after the 
Anglo-American conquest. Day after day, Moscow thunders 
at Franco and calls for revolution in Spain. De Gaulle has 
been forced to pardon Maurice Thorez, the traitorous head 
of the French Communist Party, and permit him to end his 
Russian exile. Over efforts to restore order in France and 
Belgium, Stalin has recently shown his open displeasure. In 
order to strengthen the Communists there, he seems willing 
to endanger the British and American armies, now heavily 
engaged with the Germans and dependent on long supply 
lines. 


BritTisH-AMERICAN COUNTER-MOVES 


If certain recent events are more than coincidences, 
Churchill and Roosevelt have decided that a halt to these 
Russian aggressions must be called somewhere. The entry of 
British troops into Greece was too well timed not to be 
connected with Stalin’s power moves in the Balkans. It 
seemed no accident, either, that British and American au- 
thorities in Italy recently refused a Russian request to vio- 
late the Moscow Agreement by stopping the circulation of 
anti-Communist pamphlets in Rome. Nor do the tight 
British control over the Italian Government and the firm 
support given the Communist-threatened Pierlot regime in 
Belgium appear to be aimless gestures. And when Foreign 
Secretary Eden protested the Soviet demand that Russian 
soldiers captured while fighting with the Nazis be returned 
to their homeland, he was not unaware of possible reper- 
cussions in Moscow. He went out of his way, in fact, to 
underline the incident. He let it be known that the cap- 
tured Russians had been among the most obstinate fighters 
in the enemy’s ranks. 

These incidents seem to be straws in the wind which 
presage, not a break in the coalition, but a stiffer Anglo- 
American attitude toward Stalin. After the smashing suc- 
cess in France and the American victories in the Pacific, 
Churchill and Roosevelt are in a better position than they 
have been heretofore to stand up to the Russian dictator. 
If such is the case, the freedom-loving world can breathe a 
sigh of relief. 

There is only a single fact, but it is an awkward one, 
which prevents me from stating this conclusion with greater 
certainty—namely, the statement of Secretary of State 
Stettinius at his press conference on December 5. This state- 
ment, which reiterated the right of liberated countries to 
choose their governments freely and democratically, has 
been widely interpreted as a rebuff to Britain for upholding 
the legal governments in Belgium and Greece. If this inter- 
pretation is correct, then Britain has been acting unilaterally 
in Western Europe and standing up to Stalin alone. If it is 


not, if Secretary Stettinius intended merely a rebuke to 
Britain for vetoing Count Sforza as a possible Italian For- 
eign Minister, the thesis advanced above remains probable. 
However, it might still be true, even if we have broken with 
Britain over the policy to be followed in Belgium, Italy and 
Greece, that Roosevelt and Churchill are at least agreed on 
their attitude toward Russia. In any event, it is obvious 
that the Big Three are having their troubles. 

No one in his right mind wants the coalition against 
Hitler to be broken. Without it victory might become im- 
possible, or be so long delayed that the cost in human life 
would be insufferable. The coalition ought to be extended 
as soon as possible to the war in the Pacific, where Russian 
intervention would hasten the day of Japan’s surrender. And 
after the war it must be continued, for otherwise there is 
no hope of peace in our times. 

But if the coalition is to achieve these goals, it must be 
perfected and strengthened. There must be a new spirit of 
trust and confidence, a new willingness to accept sincerely, 
and not just in empty words, the noble aims of the Atlantic 
Charter. Perhaps we are not blameless for the present state 
of affairs. Certainly the British are not. But Stalin has been 
by far the chief culprit. By his abuse of Poland, of Lith- 
uania, of Latvia and Estonia, he has made a mockery of all 
we are fighting for. By his cynical power politics in Iran 
and the Balkans, he is forcing the world back into old and 
fatal patterns. By his intervention in Western Europe he is 
creating a revolutionary situation which can only end in 
further senseless spilling of human blood. The British are 
right, incidentally, in opposing the Communists in Belgium 
and Greece, for the future of those countries must be de- 
cided by ballots, not by the might of private armies. 

In some quarters it is fashionable to excuse the Russian 
Dictator on the grounds of past reasons for distrust. But 
the past reasons for distrust have not by any means been all 
on one side. Why go into that? It is the present that counts, 
and the long future ahead. We have made, I think, an honest 
effort to get along with Russia, and so have the British. If 
new seeds of distrust are being sown, it is Stalin who is 
scattering them, and not the other way around. It is the 
difficult task of Churchill and Roosevelt to show Stalin this, 
but to do so without weakening the coalition. In this effort 
they will need more than human help; they will need the 
help of prayer. For only God can move the hearts of men 
who have forgotten or denied Him. 


WHITE SUPREMACY 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


BERNHARD HUSS 


WHEN, after the last Great War, some South African 
statesmen spoke of a new world being shaped where there 
would be more social justice, our natives, the Bantu people, 
expressed the hope that this new world would also include 
them, since 78,000 native men had gone to help in the war 
in East and West Africa and in France, and thousands gave 
their lives. They express that hope now more forcefully. 

For over forty years I have watched our Bantu express 
their grievances in the following different ways: petitions 
and deputations to the South-African Government and to 
England; disturbances, strikes, riots, mass meetings of pro- 
test, platform speeches and resolutions of protest, newspaper 
campaigns and pamphlets; passive resistance, continual dis- 
cussions of disabilities. 
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The South-African natives always had and will have 
grievances caused by political disabilities. Twenty years ago 
I did not hesitate to write about this subject, but now con- 
ditions are different. The disabilities have increased in num- 
ber (the Government has a list of over seventy grievances) 
and degree; the natives feel them more and express them 
more forcibly. 

Most of the disabilities of the Bantu are real and truly 
great. Some may be imaginary or exaggerated; some are 
partly unavoidable; others are avoidable but caused pur- 
posely and even maliciously. 


GENERAL GRIEVANCES 


The chief grievances are enumerated here. The list is by 
no means complete. A proper scientific inquiry would pro- 
duce a big volume. 

The most important disability is contained in the land 
question, or in the fact that one-quarter of the population 
(white) holds four-fifths of the land, and three-quarters 
(black) have one-fifth. This point deserves treatment in a 
special article. 

Africans say that the missionaries brought the seeds of 
dissension so that there are now some six hundred purely 
African churches, many of them hating one another; that 
the new missionaries are not more friendly than the old ones 
and that the color bar in church makes them disgusted. 

There is no clear policy regarding the natives, according 
to African complaints. The Bantu are not consulted with 
regard to legislation or changes affecting their rights. Peti- 
tions are ignored or rejected. The Bantu are excluded from 
the Union; they are denied rights, and there are many dis- 
criminatory laws which single them out for exceptional 
treatment. 

It is the declared policy of the Government that the 
Africans should develop their own culture, only—and al- 
ways—under a system of trusteeship and European suprem- 
acy. Africans must never claim rights and opportunities 
that would challenge the privileged position of the whites. 
Their development must be controlled in such a way that 
there be always an adequate supply of workers at low rates— 
based on standards of living of uncivilized people—for 
farms, mines, industries, railways and domestic service. 


FRANCHISE VS. TAXES 


Before 1936 the natives of the two northern Provinces of 
the Union of South Africa, the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, enjoyed no franchise right, while Natal pos- 
sessed only a very limited right of franchise. From 1851 
until 1936 the natives of the Cape Province, if duly quali- 
fied, could become voters. The Representation of Natives 
Act of 1936 removed the Africans of the Cape Province 
from the general voters’ list and placed them on a separate 
roll, with the right to elect three Europeans for the House 
of Assembly and two for the Cape Provincial Council. 

The same Act gives all the Union natives the right to 
elect, by electoral colleges, four European Senators and 
twelve African members for the newly constituted Native 
Representative Council. The other members of this Council 
are six European officials and four Africans nominated by 
the Government. The work of the Council is to consider 
draft legislation and all other matters affecting the Africans; 
it has no legislative or executive function. 

The natives are not satisfied with these methods of repre- 
sentation nor with the methods of election. 

A direct tax was imposed on the natives at an early stage 
of European control: to enforce Government authority, to 
force men to go out and work as wage-earners, and to 
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produce revenue for agricultural, educational and health 
services and other Government activities in native areas. 

A general tax of one pound is imposed on all native males 
from the apparent age of eighteen years up to sixty-five 
years. A local tax of ten shillings is to be paid in native 
areas. Failure to pay the tax or to produce a tax receipt, if 
demanded by an authorized officer, is a criminal offense. The 
inflicted punishment does not relieve defaulters of liability 
for arrears. There are about 60,000 annual convictions 
against tax laws. In some places the natives pay wheel taxes, 
license fees, etc. 

Direct as well as indirect taxation is very heavy for na- 
tives, since it absorbs an excessive proportion of their low 
income. In this way Africans are taxed far more heavily 
than Europeans. There are especially heavy tariffs on native 
goods such as blankets, sheeting and second-hand clothing. 

An administrative officer can punish an African summar- 
ily without trial by fining him ten pounds or two-months 
imprisonment for disregarding an order in terms of the 
Native Code. 


LIMITATIONS OF SPEECH AND MovEMENT 


The Governor-General can deport any native if he con- 
siders it expedient in the general public interest. He can 
order the removal of an individual African or of a tribe 
from any place to any other place. 

An African can be banished from any area where he in- 
tends to promote hostile feelings between white and black. 

Any public gathering may be prohibited if there is reason 
to believe that public peace would be endangered. 

Pass laws were first introduced in 1797 for controlling the 
movement of natives. Today in the different Provinces sev- 
eral passes are needed. Failure to produce one or several is a 
crime. Natives may be stopped anywhere, even on the way 
to work, by a policeman. Anyone without a pass may face 
prison. Houses can be raided at any time of the day or 
night in search for passes. Thus thousands of natives were 
rounded up for years, handcuffed and marched to the prisons 
where they became real criminals. Some slight relaxation 
has now been granted in the administration of pass laws. 

On account of the harsh treatment on the part of the 
police, bitter hostility has existed between them and the 
natives so that the Government had to make an investiga- 
tion. The natives consider the police as their enemy. When 
cases of violence increased, law-abiding natives refused to 
assist the police. Failure to discriminate between decent and 
lawless natives served to unite them in hostility against the 
police. 

Native travelers have often been insulted and assaulted by 
railway officials. Much unnecessary friction and misunder- 
standing has existed because the officials did not know any 
native language. Natives also often missed their trains while 
their passes were being demanded and examined. 


MIssIONS AND EDUCATION 


For nearly a century the missionaries alone cared for the 
education of natives. Towards the end of the last century, 
Governments began to give some grants-in-aid to help the 
missionaries. Gradually more money was given for teachers, 
books, equipment, even some buildings. Twenty years ago 
the first Government native schools were opened; now there 
are a good number of such schools with very nice buildings. 
But native education is still far from being ideal; sixty per 
cent of all native children do not yet attend any school. 
The Governments spend on education about twenty pounds 
for each white child, five pounds for a colored child and 
two pounds for a native child. 




















LABOR AND WAGES 


Men must be absent on work for periods of from six to 
eighteen months—away from home, family, fields and cattle. 
Sometimes more than half of all able-bodied men are absent 
from a native reserve. They are employed as workers at the 
wage of a single man so that the labor force can be housed, 
fed and controlled on a mzss basis. Towns have the right to 
exclude newcomers who are not necessary for supplying their 
reasonable labor requirements. 

Instead of going into details about farm labor, I quote 
the following extract from a letter written to me by a 
native: 

With regard to the goods of this world, the native is a 

Lazarus. He is not sure of the spot whereon he may 

dwell, say for a year, without an order to quit. How 

can a man under such gross, bleak conditions ever think 
of improving his home, his field? And in such a state 
of dire poverty, how can he afford pure sanctity? He is 
not sure of his abode for the space of an hour. A spot 
which you can call your own will let loose the ambition 
of ownership—a place where you can assume the air of 

a possessor and carry out your projects more freely in- 

stead of squatting on a man’s farm as a serf and con- 

forming to his every proposal for fear of being fired. 

Unless the natives realize this most important fact—to 

have one’s piece of land—they shall ever be serfs of the 

farmers, valuable intelligent animals for the prospering 
of the white farmers’ business. 

Natives have been satisfied to make a temporary 
abode and only keep body and soul together. On the 
farms the native’s goats are taxed; his sheep, cows and 
donkeys are taxed; his hut is taxed; he has cattle-dip- 
ping duty to pay, and all this has to be paid from a 
very small earning. On this his family has to subsist. 
On most farms the tenant works for the landlord by 
agreement and so the idea of bettering fields sinks into 
decay, for the man is not free but a slave who possesses 
nothing, who only constitutes “Black Money” of South 
Africa, all because he is not a landowner. The tenint 
native owes his life to the farmer, owes his every joy 
and comfort to the farmer, and when about to be ex- 
pelled, drops on his knees and with hands raised in sup- 
plication craves pardon, which being granted, he be- 
takes himself in his tattered clothes to his hovel and 
knows not the day when he shall offend his master. 


The wages of native workers are notoriously low. On 
farms a man may earn only ten shillings a month, a woman 
less. In towns the average wage is four pounds, but the 
minimum cost of living for a family amounts to seven 
pounds. The difference is made up by wife and children 
working or by illicit beer-brewing and liquor traffic. 


CourTs — 


Through the color bars in industry the door of Parliament 
has been slammed, locked and barred against the black man. 
The system is so deeply entrenched in a mass of statutory 
laws that it is difficult to see how it could be reversed today 
by a single legislative process, even if it were politically 
attainable. 

Many happenings in the law courts in cases between 
Europeans and Africans have shaken and sometimes shat- 
tered the latter’s belief in the impartiality of the white 
man’s justice. A black man, when pitted against a white 
man, can hardly expect fair play from a white jury. Natives 
have often been severely punished for offenses for which 
white men were punished leniently or even acquitted. Par- 


ticularly in cases of murder and rape, the European got off 
lightly and quietly in crimes against natives, while the latter 
were punished with the utmost vigor of the law amidst 
loud publicity in certain sections of the press. 

These are some of our Africans’ past and present disabili- 
ties. There are many more. “These and a thousand other 
pin-pricks might have easily precipitated rebellion with any 
other race than the Bantu,” said an African writer. For gen- 
erations the natives have been patient and docile under the 
most trying conditions, have borne injustice without com- 
plaint and submissively waited for promises to be fulfilled. 


IMPROVEMENT 


There are two avenues through which white people are 
learning more and more about their black neighbors, learn- 
ing to see their many disabilities and especially their dire 
poverty. 

One way is through the South-African Institute of Race 
Relations and the various Joint Councils of Europeans and 
Africans existing in many South-African towns. They try 
to educate public opinion systematically with regard to the 
Bantu. 

Next, since 1942 white South Africa has heard of many 
cases of outstanding heroism of Bantu soldiers, who often 
risked their lives as stretcher-bearers to save the lives of 
many white soldiers, and in other kinds of work. Many 
Bantu men earned public praise and military distinctions. 

In this way the amount of public attention given to na- 
tive conditions has risen increasingly. Wages are rising slow- 
ly, medical services are being provided and extended, housing 
is being improved, education makes progress, and we hope 
that South Africa is now feeling its way towards a better 
era for its native population. 


OUR HANDICAPPED: 
A NATIONAL ASSET 


LYDA A. JENSEN 


TODAY America’s great army of handicapped persons, 
numbering three million—bland, deaf, mute, crippled, or in 
some manner handicapped—are being helped to help them- 
selves. They are no longer the forgotten men and wamen of 
America, left to subsist on relief. Today legless men are 
being trained to take jobs where their legs are not needed, 
thereby making them taxpayers instead of tax-consumers. 


How THE Procram Works 


This nationwide program had its beginning 24-odd years 
ago. Federal legislation passed in 1920 provided some funds 
for teaching handicapped people new trades. This was a 
definite stride forward, but it was not enough. However, 
some far-sighted States did go ahead on their own. They 
provided for physical rehabilitation. 

Last year Congress passed legislation which provided 
$6,700,000 to pay administrative costs for rehabilitation 
offices in every State. Congress further provided funds to 
match State rehabilitation on a fifty-fifty basis. In other 
words, the Federal Government pays half the doctor and 
hospital costs incurred in rehabilitating any patient. Funds 
were also provided for job-training and placement. The Gov- 
ernment, however, put one “must” in the program. Before 
a State can secure Federal aid, it must present an acceptable 
plan for vocational rehabilitation. To date, this has not been 
done by all the States. 

To find out how this rehabilitation program works, let 
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us look at some case histories. On Lake Michigan, Frank, a 
twenty-year-old youth was swept off a ship during a storm. 
He swam and floated for miles. Two days later he was found 
lying helpless on the shore. Exertion and exposure had done 
permanent damage to his heart. A sedentary job was his only 
hope of remaining self-supporting. But he had no family, no 
funds. Was it to be the wheel-chair for him? A friend told 
him about the Federal rehabilitation program and he was 
. given training which fitted him for a bookkeeving position. 

Some cases seemed even more hopeless. For example, take 
the case of Kent, a sixteen-year-old lad whose legs were 
permanently paralyzed in a hunting accident. No amount 
of treatment and surgery could correct the condition. Tests 
revealed that Kent had good mechanical aptitude and sharp 
eyes. He received training as a diamond-cutter, and now 
has an excellent position in New York. 

Frank and Kent are two of the three million handicapped 
persons in the United States who have been benefited. In- 
dustrial accidents add 100,000 each year. Because of the 
war, other thousands will be added this year. 

The key to all rehabilitation work is this: very few jobs 
require all human faculties. Therefore the problem of fitting 
a handicapped person for a job is exactly the same as that 
of fitting a physically able person for a job. It is a matter 
of fitting the abilities of the individual to the requirement 
of a job—in other words, to place a man because of his 
abilities and not to reject him because of his disabilities. 

For an illustration of this plan, take the case of Evelyn. 
At the age of eleven Evelyn had both her legs crushed in 
an accident. For ten years she languished in an invalid chair, 
a helpless, unhappy individual. Some kind relative told 
Evelyn about the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation which 
is empowered to help the States provide funds to make job- 
holders out of invalids—for hearing devices, eye surgery to 
ward off blindness, new braces to support paralyzed limbs. 
The State of Illinois and the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation cooperated in sending Evelyn to a watchmakers’ 
school and supplied the tools for her new trade. 

What an expense, you may say. And it was—$487. But 
without this help, relief agencies would have spent thou- 
sands of dollars supporting this woman for the rest of her 
life. As things turned out, Evelyn has reversed this proce- 
dure. This year she will pay approximately $700 in income 
taxes. 

Let us take a look at some other cases. Blind men, at a 
cost of $75 per man, have been trained for good jobs in an 
aircraft industry. The super-sensitive touch of the blind 
makes them especially capable for assembly-line work. A 
man in a paper mill lost both his legs in an accident. He 
could no longer work in the mill. Vocational-guidance ex- 
perts discovered that he had always been interested in blue- 
prints. So he was given expert training as a draftsmz.n. Now 
he is making much more money than he ever could in the 
mill. 

NATIONAL AND PERSONAL RETURNS 


Last year a total of 91,000 persons were rehabilitated at 
an average cost of $300 per person. Contrast this with the 
average $500 spent each year to keep a man on relief. And 
—consider this—the total earnings of 43,000 persons re- 
‘ habilitated last year amounted to $65,000,000. Even more 
important than the millions earned is the change wrought 
in the hearts of the people themselves. No longer are they 
objects of charity, pity; they have become self-supporting, 
respected citizens. 

The present labor shortage has been a godsend to the 
handicapped. But for this shortage the rehabilitation pro- 
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gram might not have come about. It broke down the preju- 
dice against handicapped individuals: that the handicapped 
are handicapped for all jobs. This has been found to be false 
in jobs for which handicapped persons have been trained 
through vocational guidance. Employing companies feared 
that another accident might overtake the handicapped; for 
instance, a man with one arm might lose the other one also. 
This has not been borne out in practice. Handicapped per- 
sons have better safety records; from bitter experience they 
know the penalty one pays for an accident and are more 
careful. 

Another objection is that physically handicapped persons 
are less productive. Today 87 per cent of American industry 
employs handicapped persons. The great majority of these 
employers report no difference in production rates between 
the handicapped and the non-handicapped workers. And the 
two largest employers of handicapped people—the Federal 
Government, with 26,000, and the Ford Motor Company, 
with 11,000—report no difference. Small, privately-owned 
business concerns in which the owner is himself handicapped 
usually employ a large number of these people. A crippled 
manufacturing chemist in Chicago, out of a total of 140 
workers, employs 127 handicapped. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation (OVR) service is 
readily available to anyone over sixteen years of age who 
needs and wants it. It does not include soldiers with service- 
connected disabilities. They are cared for by the Veterans 
Administration, which has a similar program of its own. 

To mend and train the three million handicapped no new 
hospitals and vocational-training schools have been built. 
The OVR relies entirely on existing facilities. Regular prac- 
tising physicians and established hospitals are employed. High 
schools and commercial training schools give the training 
required. The United States Employment Service find the 
job. 

This is how civilian rehabilitation works: First write a 
letter to any one of the forty-eight State capitols. You will 
be referred to the branch office nearest your home. Here you 
will go for an interview and physical examination. If the 
examining doctors decide you need medical treatment or an 
operation, you are sent to a hospital. Vocational-guidance 
experts test your appitude, and you are sent to a vocational 
school. The months pass happily. Soon you are making your 
own way, you are on your own feet again; you are no 
longer a burden to taxpayers but a taxpayer yourself. 


KNOW YOUR FARM 
BEFORE YOU BUY IT 


RAY RUPPERT 


CATHOLIC FAMILIES who heed the urging of the Church 
to trade the smells and congestion of city life for the whole- 
some healthy country life of the farm, can profit by con- 
sulting the efficiency experts on postwar farming—the little 
publicized agricultural engineers working for the soil-con- 
servation districts set up throughout the United States by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

For the trained technical personnel of the soil-conserva- 
tion districts give free advice to farmers and prospective 
farmers, and tell whether or not a certain piece of land will 
support a family, how much it will cost to clear an acreage, 
whether or not the soil is good and how a farm can be 
operated for greatest efficiency and income. 

Typical of the United States’ many soil-conservation dis- 




















tricts is one in Skagit county in western Washington State. 
Its center is Sedro-Woolley, 2 town of 3,000 people that has 
seen the logging of giant fir trees push by it up into the 
hills and has seen farming slowly take the place of logging 
as the county’s sustaining industry. 

This district is preparing for a postwar land boom which 
it fears may thrust many families of war workers and re- 
turning servicemen onto land which cannot support them. 
Inflated land values may drive people with limited capital 
to buy less desirable land or to locate on small, uneconomic 
units. That is the danger that faces any ordinary city dweller 
who buys a farm. 

Paul C. Dickey, soil engineer of the Skagit county dis- 
trict, warned prospective buyers: 

Unfortunately the practice has been for the land com- 

panies to locate the prospective settlers—whose pocket- 

books and farm experience are calculated to be able to 
stand something less than twenty acres at about $25 
an acre—on a twenty-acre subdivided stump-patch on 
one of the gravelly beaches which border river bottoms. 

Yet families—imbued with the hope of being self-suff- 
cient and glowing with the thought of peaceful country life 
—-spend less time and trouble buying a farm than they spare 
shopping for a new car or than Madame spends trying on a 
new hat. As a result they fall for the salesman’s “spiel” — 
that a ten-acre patch of ground “at $25 an acre, $10 down 
and $10 a month” will provide them with economic security 
during the trying days of the postwar period. The result 
may be the slow return to the city of many disillusioned 
and poverty-stricken people. 

How can Catholics return to the land, as many Catholic 
leaders desire, without succumbing to the ever-present dan- 
ger of buying worthless land and its accompanying heart- 
aches? The answer is found in the service—given freely— 
by the men of the soil-conservation districts. 

The pattern in Skagit County is the same as in every part 
of the United States. The soil-conservation district has 
divided the land in the county into five economic soil classi- 
fications. It is believed that economic soil classification is 
best adapted for use as a basis for postwar programs. To 
decide on the classifications of soil in Skagit County, the 
technicians of the soil-conservation district studied land-use 
maps, aerial photos, tax-delinquency maps and buildings 
classification maps. They made detailed soils maps and trav- 
eled extensively throughout the regions classified. 

Five grades of land were delineated. The grades are com- 
parable in economic productivity for all counties within the 
State of Washington and for the United States as a whole. 

Class One covers farm areas in the United States with most 
favorable combinations of highly productive lands, which 
are reflected in high farm income. Farmers on this class of 
soil have accumulated and maintain relatively large capital. 
They enjoy unusual luxuries of life, can provide substantial 
sums for the education of children. Such areas have devel- 
oped on only the most productive land combinations within 
a type of farming region, and have usually received and 
justified the most intensive use per acre of any land within 
the same type of farming area. In these areas, under long- 
time price and cost relationships, net farm income available 
for family living for the typical farm has been $2,500 to 
$3,000 a year or more. The high incomes available in eco- 
nomic Land-Class One are associated with good health, good 
schools, good churches, vacations for farmer and family. 

Class Two means farm areas with favorable combinations 
of productive lands which, although reflected by high in- 
comes, return somewhat less per farm than those in eco- 
nomic Land-Class One. Farmers in this land class have ac- 


cumulated large amounts of capital and have enjoyed a high 
level of living. Farms in these areas have successfully carried 
substantial amounts of indebtedness. Under long-time price 
and cost relationships, typical farms in this land class have 
returned to the family $1,500 to $2,500 a year. 

Class Three includes areas with average productivity for 
the United States as a whole. Such areas return incomes 
to the farm family sufficient to provide a modest living and 
accumulate and maintain average amounts of capital for 
each farm. Typical family net incomes in such areas range 
from $1,000 to $1,500 a year during periods of normal 
prices, but financial distress shows up quickly if farm prices 
fall in relation to costs. 

Class Four applies to areas of land combinations below 
average in economic productivity. Such areas will provide 
insufficient income to give even a modest family living. 
They will provide for only a very low level of living and 
can carry only small amounts of indebtedness. These areas 
are characterized by serious distress in periods of economic 
upheaval, and even in normal times such ordinary things as 
sickness, funeral expenses, drought, crop failures and other 
hazards cause serious financial troubles. Typical family-farm 
incomes in such areas will average less than $1,000 a year 
and the capital in the area is maintained by direct or indirect 
subsidies from other areas. 

Economic Land-Class Four is the principal problem area 
in Washington and in the United States, because farmers 
will continue to attempt to make a living in these areas as 
long as they receive considerable financial help from the 
outside. In a forest region, most of the land would return 
more to society if planted in trees than if used for farming. 

Class Five takes in areas which will not maintain even a 
subsistence income for those who attempt to farm them. 

Since this land classification has been completed, it is a 
simple matter for a prospective farmer to ask the soil-con- 
servation district if the land he intends to buy will support 
a family. The soil engineers can tell by looking at the map. 

Despite high-pressure advertising by many land com- 
panies to get war workers to settle on Skagit-County land 
“for postwar security,” the soil-service district knows that 
only 28 more farms can be added to Skagit County. But 
these 28 will be economic units, giving a good income to a 
farm family. The district fears the settling of city people on 
the gravelly beaches where the land is cheap but almost 
worthless for farming. The district soil engineers know that 
these people face disillusionment and worse—poverty when 
they lose the money saved from high-paying war jobs. 

The only hope that any person has who wants to go on a 
farm is to seek the advice of the nearest soil-conservation 
district. Its technicians know the answers—and they give 


them without charge. 





WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Bernarp Huss is a priest of the Congregation of 
Marianhill Missionaries, with headquarters at Maria- 
zell Institution, Matatiele, South Africa. One of the 
founders of the Catholic African Union, Father Huss 
has written extensively on the application of Catholic 
principles to social problems, particularly those which 
he found existing among the people of Africa. Father 
Huss has been in South Africa since 1918. 

Lypa ANN JENSEN, born and reared in Audubon, Iowa, 
taught in the Des Moines public schools for several 
years, and is now an instructor of speech at Waldorf 
College, Forest City, Iowa. 

Ray Ruppert is on home ground in speaking of the 
Skagit County soil-conservation service. He lives in 
Sedro-Woolley, Wash. 
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PACIFICATION AND PEACE 


IF the world wants peace, can we obtain even the first pre- 
requisites for peace? Or are we already condemned in ad- 
vance to an international civil war? Such a query is unavoid- 
able in the light of what is happening in Greece. 

Hardly anything can be more disturbing than the news 
that British and Greek Government planes have found it 
necessary to strafe the combined Elas-Eam-Communist 
forces, in an effort to put an end to private armies and 
compel them to turn their arms over to the legitimate 
authorities. It is a desperate effort, that carries even danger 
to the war’s conduct itself, to set free for action the only 
persons and agencies that can be expected to bring some 
cessation of fratricidal turmoil to a distracted country. 

Says the New York Times correspondent: “The extreme 
Left and the extreme Right between them seem to be trying 
to drag Greece into the abyss of class warfare.” 

Unless some immediate means of pacification is adopted, 
the starved, nerve-racked peoples of liberated Europe are in 
acute danger of plunging into this abyss. 

Those ideological elements and those Governments which 
do not want peace, now or or at any time, will exult in such 
a condition of things. Their interest is not only against any- 
thing which will lead to a just and durable peace, but they 
are opposed to anything which will bring about effective, 
even if merely temporary, pacification. 

In such a condition of things, the mere process of paci- 
fication becomes a moral issue. Geopoliticians may question 
the ultimate motives of British policies in southeastern 
Europe. But none can question the rightness of their present 
attempt to insist upon the first elements of civil order. 

Britain and, we assume despite Mr. Stettinius’ recent pro- 
nouncement, the United States, want tranquility and order 
to succeed mob rule and anarchy in the countries which 
they have helped to set free. Russia, as the third of the 
dominant elements, professes to desire the same, by the very 
fact of its adherence to the Security Plan of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposal. But if the events in Greece are a sample of 
what Russia now really wants, if armed resistance to legiti- 
mate government is the policy favored by the Soviets in 
these regions, all these professions are meaningless. The Span- 
ish Loyalists severely blamed the Spanish Nationalists for 
their armed uprising against what was alleged to be the 
legally constituted government of Spain. Yet Russia, which 
abetted the Loyalists and joined in this censure of National- 
ist Spain, would now be encouraging the very procedure 
which she then so eloquently condemned. 

In their recent statement, the Bishops of the United States 
laid down, in accordance with the mind of the Holy Father 
and of religious-minded people everywhere, some elementary 
conditions of a just and lasting peace. According to the 
Bishops’ principles, if those Powers that set up a framework 
of power and watchfulness in the world neglect the oppor- 
tunity to build up its lasting, juridical organization, their 
plans are destined to come to naught. 

As things look in the European scene, we are stopped in 
the very first task of reaching some type of cooperation for 
order and security as a preliminary to peace. It is made more 
and more plain that you not only cannot enjoy peace with- 
out adhering to certain great moral principles but you can 
hardly begin to prepare for peace without their presence. 

Plans of world organization have been submitted to the 
public for discussion, which concern themselves primarily 
with this very question of pacification and with security. 
But pacification will be a mockery if it develops into mere 
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power politics or military alliance. Unless this pacifying, 
security-guaranteeing organization is composed of members 
who themselves pay some respect to the principles of the 
moral law, a hopeful beginning risks becoming a preparation 
for future war. 

As Catholics, therefore, our task is to work for the forma- 
tion here and now of an international organization which 
will embody sound juridic principles no matter what they 
may cost in time, trouble, or national pride and self-sacrifice. 
Into this organization we should incorporate any useful, 
praiseworthy and practical elements that may be found in 
the existing proposals that have been submitted for study 
and discussion. The Bishops have sounded the call for just 
this work. It is a difficult, laborious and highly constructive 
task. But it is our only defense against the reign of power 
politics and materialist Machiavellianism in the postwar in- 
ternational world. 


HARD ROAD AHEAD 


LAST year, as the nation prepared to celebrate its second 
wartime Christmas, there was widespread hope that before 
another twelve months had elapsed the fighting in Europe 
would be over. This hope grew in intensity with the suc- 
cessful landing in Normandy last summer and the subse- 
quent victorious dash of General Patton’s Third Army to 
Paris and beyond. 

Since those inspiring days, it has become distressingly 
clear that our hopes of early victory over Hitler rested on 
very unsubstantial foundations. Too inclined to attribute 
the German withdrawals in the East and West exclusively 
to the strength of the Allies armies, we were not sufficiently 
aware of the part which German strategy had played in 
these retreats. We know better now. The Germans are stand- 
ing stoutly along their Siegfried Line. In Italy they are giv- 
ing at least as much punishment as they are receiving. While 
they have been retreating before the Russians on the South- 
eastern Front, they have stopped the Red Army in its tracks 
on the critical Central Front opposite Warsaw. It is signifi- 
cant that Prime Minister Churchill, whose public utterances 
during the war have been laudably realistic, looks for no 
decision in Europe before next summer. 

The situation in Europe, combined with our swift prog- 
ress across the Pacific, has had inevitable repercussions on 
the home front. At the beginning of December, the War 
Production Board suspended for ninety days all plans to 
resume civilian production. In a complete about-face, it not 
only re-opened several closed shell plants, but announced 
also a half-billion-dollar construction program to expand 
facilities for producing mortar ammunition. Various Federal 
agencies, assisted by labor and management officials, have 
been struggling to persuade war workers to return to the 
jobs they quit when peace seemed just around the corner. 
Even the layman can see that the war has entered a new 
and critical phase. 

By and large the American people have done a good job 
of arming and supplying their fighting men. The question 
we must now ask ourselves is, can we do a better job? We 
all want a quick victory and a good peace. We all want to 
get the war over with as soon as possible, and with the 
smallest possible sacrifice of life. By this time we must know 
that the only way to accomplish this is to intensify our 
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every effort, to work harder and longer than we have ever 
worked before. We ought, therefore, to make this hour of 
crisis an hour of rededication. We ought to resolve that if 
our fighting men anywhere in the world should ever lack 
the necessary arms and ammunition, it will not be through 
any fault of ours. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL’S FEARS 


AT ITS BIENNIAL meeting in Pittsburgh on December 1, 
the Federal Council of Churches adopted a resolution op- 
posing the creation of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the Vatican. The most pronounced re- 
action which this resolution has produced among Catholics 
is bewilderment. They see no reason for passing such a 
resolution. They wonder what could possibly have been the 
motive which prompted the Council to adopt it. 

Certainly we do not know of an effort on the part of the 
Vatican to have such relations established. The Catholic 
Bishops in the United States have not advocated their estab- 
lishment. As for the Catholic people, the general sentiment 
among them seems to be unfavorable to such an idea. In 
the first place, they have no need for a formal diplomatic 
representative at the Vatican. They are adequately repre- 
sented there by the Church’s own agencies. Nor can they 
see what benefits would result to the Church from that 
“special preferential status” which the Federal Council 
fears. On the contrary, they see a very great disadvantage 
in the storm of resentment and antagonism which such a 
move would surely call forth. 

In the light of these considerations, the action of the 
Federal Council seems not only unwarranted but particularly 
unfortunate at the present time. The needs of the times 
demand the fullest possible cooperation on the part of all 
who profess Christianity. It is a time to emphasize the 
elements that unite us rather than those that split and 
divide. The Federal Council itself in many of its utterances 
stressed the urgent need for united effort in the common 
struggle with secularism. Consequently its unexpected and 
uncalled-for blast against the Church came as a jarring note. 

Perhaps the motive is to be found in the desire of the 
Council to follow the advice of its General Secretary, 
Dr. Samuel McCrae Cavert. In a speech which called for 
greater Protestant-mindedness, Dr. Cavert warned his hear- 
ers that this is a time “for all who are heirs of the Reforma- 
tion” to “magnify their common Protestant heritage.” He 
also called upon them resolutely to oppose what he called 
the clericalism of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, defining 
clericalism as “the organized effort of the Hierarchy to 
achieve political power by secular means for purposes of 
social domination.” 

It would be ungracious under other circumstances to 
remind Dr. Cavert that the only element in the “Protestant 
heritage” common to all the sects is their common and 
traditional opposition to the Roman Catholic Church and 
their common determination to keep alive unfounded 
charges against her which have long since been exploded. 
In any case, it is disappointing to find religious men who 
profess themselves eager to combat the “poison of secularism” 
in our modern life ranging themselves of the side of those 
anti-clericals whose bitter hatred of the Church and opposi- 
tion to her work have been the cause of that secularism. 


FEDERAL-AID ISSUES 


QUITE A NEW TURN has been given to the question of 
Federal aid to education during the past few months. Though 
the development at the moment concerns only higher edu- 
cation, the policy-in-the-making will nevertheless affect 
education at all its levels. Within the past four months an 
Advisory Committee to the House Committee on Education 
(of which Representative Barden is Chairman) has sought 
—by means of questionnaires and personal interviews—to 
explore the thinking of educators in the field of higher edu- 
cation. In view of the inroads made by the war on college 
enrolments, fees, faculties, etc., it was natural that Federal 
legislation to help higher education, at least temporarily, 
should be a principal question. 

What the Advisury Committee found out has now been 
presented in a tentative report to Representative Barden’s 
Committee. In it will be found indicated five generalizations 
of a future policy for Federal aid. First, the Federal Govern- 
ment is expected to assume a much greater responsibility 
for education. It is no longer a question of whether Federal 
aid will be given to education, but rather of how much and 
to which institutions. Second, this aid will be offered to 
public and private institutions alike. Third, since existing 
State laws forbid State allocation of funds to private insti- 
tutions, arrangements will be made to pay Federal funds 
directly to institutions and individuals. Fourth, the Govern- 
ment’s aim will be to help schools to help themselves, and 
hence Federal aid will be apportioned on the basis of the 
school’s ability to make good use of it. Fifth, on principle 
the Government will avoid any semblance of educational 
control outside of a minimum supervision of the funds 
themselves. 

Now, no piece of legislation has yet been written which 
attempts to embody these five articles of policy for Federal 
aid. Nor has the House Committee on Education announced 
the conclusions and specific recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Committee’s study. As they stand, however, the five 
articles reveal the attitude of three-fourths of college and 
university administrators on Federal aid, at least as a tem- 
porary measure. A somewhat smaller proportion favors Fed- 
eral assistance to higher education as a permanent policy. 

It may be taken as certain that if a policy of Federal aid 
is formulated around these five articles, a strong campaign 
of opposition will be launched by secularist educational in- 
terests. They will not like a policy of Federal aid to private 
as well as public schools, nor of Federal aid, bypassing the 
States, paid directly to schools and students. They will, of 
course, be arguing against a fact: the Federal Government 
has on many occasions given aid directly to private educa- 
tion, such as to Indian schools, to college students through 
the N.Y.A., to veterans in the GI Bill of Rights, etc. 

No doubt the groups which have sponsored the past suc- 
cession of Bills for Federal aid exclusively to public educa- 
tion will invoke their staple argument against assistance to 
private schools: the “separation of Church and State.” It 
may be well that the issue is joined on this proposition. Two- 
fifths of American youth are in private schools. American 
youth as a whole has a right to any aid the Government 
may give to education. The cry of “separation of Church 
and State” needs to be recognized for what it is, either the 
cry of bigotry or, what is just as bad, the cry of selfish and 
blatant secularism, in falsetto, that it is the American way 
of life. Undoubtedly the danger of Federal control lurks in 
Federal aid to education. But let that danger be faced on 
the American principle of equality, not of special privilege 
for public education. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


THE OLD WOMAN 


JOSEPH DEVER 


YES, “As a white candle in a holy place,” that is the way 
my Aunt Katie was. 

I used to quote that poem of Joseph Campbell at her 
when she was sitting over her tea. I made tea for her with a 
strainer. You put a little tea in a strainer, you hold it over 
the cup and then you pour hot water through the strainer 
and into the cup. 

This is the way you make tea fast when there is only 
someone like yourself and Aunt Katie; when you have just 
come home from a day-hop college where everyone thinks 
you are a Bolshevist because you write strong words in the 
college magazine. This is the way you make tea when all 
your big brothers are in the Army and the only ones at 
home are Aunt Katie and yourself. 

“So is the beauty of an aged face,” I’d say. 

She is little and white; “little-white” you call her. It is 
as if she is your lovely wife there in that cold and lonely 
Boston tenement. It is as if she is your dearest mother and 
your helpless little child. 

“Little-white, little-white, where are you now?” 

You are in heaven and I am on earth wishing that you 
could be here or I there. You are in heaven, but I would 
love you no matter where you were. 

As the spent radiance of the summer sun, 
So is a woman with her travail done. . . 

“Travail is the right word,” you’d say, with the sad, 
sweet and lucent visage of the beautiful old ladies who do 
not need to use their lips when they smile. 

“Those poets somehow know,” you would add. 

All day you sat and waited for me to come home from 
school. Tenements are very cold in Boston when it is No- 
vember and the moistly frigid winds sweep toward you 
from the wild Atlantic sea. You sat and waited while I told 
them what I thought; with my pen in the college magazine 
and with my tongue in the strident and smelly cafeteria 
down in the basement of the school. E 

You sat in the cold and the gray loneliness waiting for 
your steaming cups of tea, your toast and the little Irishman 
you loved. And, inevitably, he came, the Bolshevist, to be 
the Major Domo for a queen. 

“Who is she, this fee-mul, this school teacher one?” you 
would ask me over your second cup of tea. 

“Oh, nobody,” I’d say, opening up a can of vegetable 
soup, “just a girl I met at a football dance.” 

“She'll get you soon, if you keep seeing her,” you said, 
with but a tracery of petulance in your tiny, bird-like 
voice. 

“Have another cup of tea, little-white,” I'd suggest eva- 
sively. “Any letters from the boys today?” I'd ask. 

“Yes, there’s one from Bill and there’s one from Barney, 
they’re doing fine.” 

Yes, and Corporal Bill was on an eighteen-mile hike in 
Louisiana and the mosquitos were as big as huckleberries. 
Sergeant Barney won two GI boxing matches in Australia 
and he does not like dehydrated potatoes. 

“When will you be after seeing this school teacher again?” 
you’d ask me. 

“I’m seeing her tonight,” I said, “and I’m tucking you 
in before I go.” 
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“She’s after you sure, oh, your fine school teacher!” 

“Pass the butter,” I’d say. 

“And when will you be after studying?” you’d ask. 

“Tl study when I come in; it’s all paul-parrot, anyway. 
They give them back the answers the way they know the 
professor likes them and everybody is happy except the 
Bolshevists.” 

“What is a Bolshevist?” you'd ask me. 

“It is a guy who has a gift of gab and cannot sit still 
when everybody else is slapping everybody else’s back. But 
come on, you’re going to bed, the rooms are still warm from 
all this cooking.” 

I would wait until the first woman of my heart was in 
bed, then I would go into the bedroom and tuck her in for 
the night. 

But just as I would be closing the door of the room a small, 
silver tinkle from regions deep within the limberlost of the 
blankets, comforters and coats, would say: 

“Goodnight, and be home early; she’ll catch you if she 
can.” 

Well, she would have made her catch all right, but the 
nuns caught her first, the Army caught me, and the Angels 
and Saints caught little-white. 


It was a Saturday night and I had a hunch little-white 
was going. 

I was in the Signal Corps studying radio about 115 miles 
from home. You usually took the train to Boston on Satur- 
day nights if you had the money. You met someone like the 
school teacher in the war-bedlamish South Station and you 
went home together to see someone like little-white. 

I never had any money this Saturday night, I hadn’t in- 
tended to go home. But Aunt Katie was in the hospital, the 
school teacher wrote and said she didn’t look too good, and 
somehow I knew I had to get home. 

I was only a hundred and fifteen miles from Boston, but 
that was far. A mile can be far from the places, the things, 
the ones you love, a mile can be too far, if you cannot 
traverse it. Go, be a mile from Boston, be a yard, a foot, an 
inch, but if you cannot be in Boston with little-white who, 
you have a hunch, is dying, you are, therefore, far. 

Yet, I may go by road without money. “Soldier,” I say, 
“get out and throw a thumb up, go walk a road in Western 
Massachusetts, there among the purple, low-lying moun- 
tains, that give you more of a sunset for your heart-hunger 
than ever the Rockies or Himalayas will.” 

“How far is it now to Boston, lad?” this guy who picked 
me up in a °38 Dodge had asked me. 

“But eighty miles, but eighty miles,” I said. It was only 
eighty miles to Boston and to little-white. 

There was a troop train tap-dancing interminably along 
a railroad crossing which was just ahead. Silently we waited 
its passing. For in the blackest night it was bearing the 
richest cargo known to God, the golden harvest of our land: 
American boys. 

“Tread softly war-train, lest thy cargo waken.” 

“How far is it now to Boston, lad?” 

“About fifty miles,” I said. 

The man within whose Dodge I rode had many things to 
say. Deer crossed the road, weird shadow-cavalcades that 
bolt from oblivion to oblivion across a country road. 

We struck a straggling deer. 

My good bourgeois who drives and talks, swerved tender- 























heartedly away from three potential venison preserves and 
struck the straggler hard. The blow was one great fist, en- 
gloved in furs and hides, against the driver’s door. Down 
went the gangly brownness, quick-up he bounded, framed 
for an instant within our garishly pawing lights, then full 
into the branchey night he lunged. 

“But I will be in Boston soon, run on, run on, run on; 
run on wild deer, run on old Dodge, she dies in Boston 


town.” 


There was the school teacher and myself and we went up 
to the hospital to see little-white. 

“Where did you get all the flowers?” I asked her. 

They had her propped up high on one of those long- 
legged hospital beds that almost make you giddy. There 
was a beautiful bouquet of flowers standing on a table be- 
side her bed. She, herself, was a pallid little posy and al- 
though it brought the wormwood to your taste, you took 
one look at her and knew that soon she would be waving 
gently in the celestial gardens of the eternally good. 

“Your school teacher gave them to me,” she said quietly, 
“she is a very nice girl and you would do well to let her 
catch you.” 

“I will catch you by the tip of the nose if you do not 
get better soon,” I said. 

“I will be better,” was all she answered. 

She lay there a long time, stilly and wan, but with the 
ineradicable tracery of a smile upon all of her face in the 
way that beautiful old ladies have of smiling without the 
use of their lips. 

And I knew the way it was with little-white at that hour 
and at all the hours of what we, who are young, dismiss 
with cold certitude as senility. I knew that we who are young 
and inextricably concerned with all the things of the sensate 
world have no worthwhile notion of what old age is like. 

Of what it is like to go down, down, and down into the 
self of you that is quick and young and laughing. To know 
that your physical senses will not jump at your soul’s com- 
mand again in the way they used to do. To know that, 
withal, the spirit is ever young, that there is your refuge 
and there you can unfailingly go. 

The old ones sit in the chair or lie on the couch, and the 
young ones run elfinly by. But, oh, the elves that are in the 
old, the elves of yesteryear with whom you can romp and 
reminisce till it is time to leave your shardy body in the 
earth and realize your fondest April dreams. 

Little-white lay in the hospital bed, drawing deeper and 
deeper into the seeming oblivion of her soul. But I know 
how it was, she was living and loving all of the here-exis- 
tence once again. She was a maid, she was a sweetheart, she 
was a wife and mother, she was my Aunt Katie again. And 
she went back and forward her whole life’s length to live 
it wondrously again. 

Old, old, were you, little-white? Old with youth, young 
a thousand years. 

And when I am old, my little-white, wherever you are, 
when I am old we shall be young together. 

I’ll love to sit or lie and draw myself within. The world 
will have gone by me then, I will have wearied, I will be 
longing for the faces that I knew, the faces I can see within, 
within, down into the winding wonder of my soul. 

It is the life-gluttonous youth who impudently beseech 
the heavens with: 

If I could be young forever, if only I could be. . . 
It is the life-sated old who know that everyone is young 
forever and just have a little more patience and you will 


someday understand. 


BOOKS 


HIBERNIAN AMONG HIDALGOS 


No More THan Human. By Maura Laverty. Long- 

mans, Green and Co. $2.50 
MOST OF THE IRISH people I know love people and so, 
when you get an Irishman reporting on other nations, you 
generally get a warm and keen insight. If the Irishman hap- 
pens to be reporting on another people who are, like himself, 
deeply Catholic, then you will have a report that will be 
deeply sympathetic; if the Catholic people reported on hap- 
pen to be Spanish, that strange affinity that exists between 
the two cultures results in a vivid intimacy of appreciation. 

This all sounds as though the book under discussion were 
a treatise on Spanish life and mores. Actually, it is called a 
novel, though I have my suspicions that it is in reality a 
partial autobiography. It is simply the story of the ups and 
downs of a young Irish girl who, after a family tragedy at 
home, goes out to Spain to be a governness. She was rather 
a naively wild young thing, and her innocent treading on 
the toes of strict Spanish (and even stricter sister-Irish- 
governess) conventions resulted in many a change of job, 
in one infatuation with a handsome young Don, in one en- 
gagement to a Hungarian, in the making of all sorts of 
Spanish friends, including a few radicals, and in ultimate 
return to Ireland and marriage to an unknown correspondent 
of long and kindred-spirited letter-writing. 

That is all the story, but the slightness of it is more than 
made up for by the exquisiteness of Maura Laverty’s lan- 
guage. Here is some real writing—economical, warm, hu- 
morous, vivid and, at times, truly wise in the penetration of 
its observations. And through it we get glimpses of Spanish 
life and ideals that carry the conviction that here we are 
learning more of the real Spain than we perhaps would in 
tomes of learned history. The Spanish reverence for chil- 
dren, passionate regard for the purity and privacy of the 
home, the lean asceticism of much even of aristocratic circles 
—all this and more flashes out from the artless pages. 

On the other hand, some glimpses are given that are too 
much colored by the young Irish girl’s apparently spontane- 
ous attraction for a bit of radicalism. Her statements on the 
position of the so-called Loyalists is a little too naive, and 
one assertion—namely, that the editor of the famous paper, 
El Debate, was a Jesuit—is not true. She is too sweeping in 
the impression she gives that the only ones concerned with 
the poor were the Leftists. However, all this is rather inci- 
dental, and ought not be taken very seriously. After all, it is 
the report of an impressionable girl in a foreign land, and 
mercurial Delia was a little swept off her feet by the intense 
and passionate characters she met. 

This is an eminently readable and quotable book, the kind 
in which you pencil-mark passages with which to badger 
your long-suffering friends. If your friends like the rhythm 
of good clean English, and a chuckle and a thought together 
with it, they will be like the Gospel character, whose sorrow 
was changed to joy. Haroip C. GARDINER 


SIR, A MOST CREDITABLE OPUS 


SAMUEL JoHNSON. By Joseph Wood Krutch. Henry 

Holt and Co. $3.75. 
SCHOLARS, both English and American, have done an 
immense amount of valuable research on all ascertainable 
facts about Samuel Johnson and the members of his circle. 
Dr. Krutch, making obeisance to the Johnsonian scholars, 
skilfully levies from their research materials with which to 
create this new, vivid study of the Great Cham. Mr. Krutch 
intends his book to be “a running account of Johnson’s life, 
character, and work as they appear in the light of contem- 
porary knowledge and contemporary judgment.” He does 
not intend it, therefore, for professional Johnson scholars, 
but rather for the layman for whom such a book on the 
Great Moralist has not hitherto existed. And may the 
layman not neglect this treat. 

Dr. Johnson, though huge of build and physically very 
strong, yet suffered all his life from physical afflictions. In 
the earliest days of his infancy he contracted a scrofulous 
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infection which endured with him to the end. He had defec- 
tive hearing and myopic eyes. A twitching tic racked his 
great body. And all the while he was in mental agony 
caused by fears of madness and death and eternal damnation. 

In personal appearance hs was a spectacle with uncombed, 
often singed (from leaning too near to his reading candle) 
wig, stockings drooping around his ankles, and soiled linen 
(“For clean linen I have no passion”). He was a prodigious 
eater but only a sporadic and never an excessive drinker of 
alcoholic beverages, though he could and did set records 
with other and lesser potables. He could drink twenty-five 
cups of tea at a sitting, and at a good dinner it was noted 
that “his face shone with meridian splendor, though his drink 
had been only lemonade.” As a young man he married a 
widow (his dear “Tetty”) almost twice his age and cherished 
her memory long years after her death. 

He was known in his day as “Dictionary” Johnson, and 
the Doctor’s fame in the popular mind even in our day rests 
largely upon the fact that he brought out the first compre- 
hensive dictionary of our language. No one had done any- 
thing precisely like that before him. Johnson set out not 
only to give a list of all words with their derivations 
(Nathaniel Bailey had largely done this before him) but also 
to give a history of good usage, illustrated by quotations 
from the masters. Johnson wanted to record and to some 
extent fix usage. The eighteenth century had a passion for 
determining the most reasonable, the most elegant in all 
human things and, of course, this included language. Johnson, 
in his Dictionary, tried to crystallize in the English language 
the elegant perfection which the Augustan writers thought 
they had conferred on it and to some considerable extent did 

In an upper room of his Gough Square, Fleet Street house, 
Johnson, with the aid of six amanuenses, took nine years 
to complete the Dictionary. In one of his whimsical defini-_ 
tions, the Doctor defines lexicographer as “a harmless 
drudge.” Nevertheless, there is no evidence that he found 
the task particularly burdensome. In response to one of 
Boswell’s provocative statements: “You did not know what 
you were undertaking” (in compiling the Dictionary), John- 
son replied: “Yes, Sir, I knew very well what I was under- 
taking, and very well how to do it, and have done it very 
well.” With the publication of the Dictionary, Dr. Johnson’s 
fame was sealed. His later works, especially the edition of 
Shakespeare and the Lives of the Poets, to both of which 
Mr. Krutch devotes chapters of great discernment and under- 
standing, were to increase that fame. 

Dr. Johnson, once his reputation was established, turned 
to conversation as a new product of his genius; he “adopted 
talk as a vocation as well as an amusement.” The conversa- 
tion of Johnson and his group and, indeed, of his age, was, 
says the author, marked by a “conscious virtuosity without 
the triviality which so often accompanies conversation 
deliberately practised as an art.” He and his circle sat down 
for a talk just as deliberately as a group today sits down 
for an evening of bridge, and each one of the group tried, 
as do your bridge players, to do his best as far his abilities 
permitted. A good sally, an apt observation, a point scored 
would be noted and applauded and remembered in the general 
estimate of the evening. But as the symposiarch, Dr. Johnson 
was not without his irritability; he did interrupt not infre- 
quently and did shout down and sometimes set people down 
(as Boswell knew only too well) without ceremony. 

Samuel Johnson was born to poor parents, and for many 
years knew what poverty was. It was not, indeed, until he 
was welcomed into the household of the wealthy brewer, 
Thrale, and his vivacious wife, that he came to enjoy con- 
sistently the “turtle and burgundy of life.” But Johnson 
never lost his understanding and sympathy for the lower 
ranks of humanity. One cannot agree with Dr. Krutch in 
thinking that it was a paradox that Johnson should intellectu- 
ally insist on the rights of property and yet emotionally 
identify himself with the dispossessed. The attitude is under- 
standable. In his prosperous years, Dr. Johnson made of his 
house a home for certain dependents. At one time there 
were as many as five, one of whom was a Miss Williams, a 
blind woman, who functioned as hostess of the establishment, 
and who, it was suspected, determined the fulness of a cup 
of tea by delicately inserting one finger over the inner edge 
of the cup. Johnson’s dependents were not mere charity 




















charges; they were friends; they had in common with him a 
knowledge of poverty, which most of his intellectual friends 
could not share with him. 

Dropsy and asthma, added to his other disabilities, and 
the tragic break with his patron, Mrs. Thrale, caused great 
suffering to Dr. Johnson in his last years. Dr. Krutch’s 
book will not supplant Boswell’s classic biography but it 
does give a more balanced view of and a greater insight into 
the mind of the great Doctor. Tuomas J. Lynam 


CHINA: PLANS, PROGRESS, LEADERSHIP 


Cur1na’s War-TimeE Poticizs. By Lawrence K. Rosin- 

ger. Princeton University Press. 

Cur1na Takes Her Piace. By Carl Crow. Harper and 

Bros. $2.75 

Curanc Kar-sHex. By H. H. Chang. Doubleday, Doran 

and Co. $3.50 
THE YEARS 1942-1943 witnessed an abundant and varied, 
though generally uncritical, adulation of China and the 
Chinese. The current year’s publicity on China, while con- 
tinuing its praise for the courage of the common people, has 
been severely critical of the Central Government, the Kuo- 
mintang, and the general conduct of the Sino-Japanese war. 

Some of this criticism has been deserved, but a goodly 
part of it has displayed an alarming international naiveté, a 
woful ignorance of the significant factors of recent Chinese 
political histoey and Chinese psychology, and a Communist- 
inspired idea of democracy. 

A help towards a more sympathetic and intelligent under- 
standing of the problems confronting Generalissimo Chiang 
and an antidote for the writings of those mesmerized by the 
Communist “show” in Yenan might be found in the books 
under review here. 

Issued under the auspices of the International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, the first book, a small one with 
sixty-one pages of text and sixty-five pages containing the 
ten most important political documents issued between 1935 
and 1943, is an objective presentation of the major wartime 
political developments in Free China. It is not a treatise on 
Chinese government nor an analysis of the Sino-Japanese 
war, nor does it discuss the intricacies of Chinese provincial 
politics. It does not contain any detailed account of China’s 
economic and political relations with other nations. These 
severe limitations imposed upon himself and the absence of 
any special pleading or bias enable the author to make a very 
clear and intelligent presentation of significant facts so 
necessary if one is to begin to understand China. 

For those who have been lured into the idiotic position of 
labeling as “Fascist” everything that does not agree with 
their confused set of symbols, the following observation of 
Mr. Rosinger might prove to be a very beneficial catharsis: 
“Though Chiang’s position approximates that of a dictator 
in its apparent scope of authority, actually Chinese economic, 
political and social conditions are of such a character as to 
impose important checks on any attempt to establish gen- 
uinely centralized control.” 

Carl Crow went to China over twenty-five years ago as 
a correspondent of the United Press and has remained there 
most of the time. He loves the Chinese not because of any 
“ism” but for what they are—‘one of the great nations of 
the world.” The sound human wisdom of this book is best 
indicated in the author’s own introduction: 

It has always been difficult for me to talk to the aver- 
age American about present-day China because we have 
two entirely different standards by which to measure 
Chinese accomplishments. They apply the American 
yardstick and find the Chinese wofully deficient in 
everything. . . . I cannot do otherwise than judge China 
by her accomplishments, by the progress I have seen her 
make during more than a quarter of a century. That 
progress has been consistent, often under conditions 
which would have broken the spirit of a people with less 
courage and determination. 

The primary human cause of this consistent progress may 
be found in the account of Chiang Kai-shek. Dr. Chang is 
one of China’s distinguished litterateurs, having obtained 
degrees at Johns Hopkins and Harvard and having taught 
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in the principal universities of China. He has written one 
of the best biographies of the Generalissimo, a work that 
brings out clearly the spiritual stature and moral strength 
of Asia’s Man of Destiny. Being a personal friend of Chiang, 
the author has not clinically exposed every fiber of the 
Generalissimo’s character. He has nonetheless painted a 
clear, human picture of the only undisputed leader of all 
China, rather than attempting to extol him as a meteoric 
Oriental demigod. In this book Dr. Chang succeeds in 
answering many of the questions about China put to him 
by every type of American during his travels and lectures 
in the United States these past three years. 
Joun J. O’Farrety 


Joun C. CaLnoun: NatTIONALIsT. 1782-1828. By 
Charles M. Wiltse. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.75 


IN THE MIND of the average American of today, John 
Calhoun is a name vaguely associated with States Rights, 
Nullification and Slavery, and that is about all they know of 
him. The need of a modern critical biography of Calhoun 
has long been recognized by students of American history ; 
that need, thanks to Mr. Wiltse, has now been filled. John C. 
Calhoun: Nationalist is a very scholarly and readable ac- 
count of a man who for forty years helped shape the des- 
tinies of our country. The author gives us only the first half 
of the story, closing with the significant year of 1828 which 
changed the whole course of Calhoun’s political life. 

As one of the main actors in every political crisis from 
1812 to 1850, he exercised tremendous influence on the politi- 
cal development of the nation. All through these first sixteen 
years of his public life, Calhoun was the ardent Nationalist. 
From the first days of his appearance in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the age of twenty-nine, he quickly assumed 
an influential position in the group of young enthusiasts 
who, under the leadership of Henry Clay, forced Madison 
to declare war on Great Britain in 1812. As Secretary of 
War under Monroe he proved himself a talented and tireless 
administrator, making his department a model for other 
branches of the government. As Vice-President under John 
Quincy Adams, he helped to found the Jackson Democratic 
Party. All through these years Calhoun’s ever growing 
influence was zealously directed toward preserving and 
strengthening the Federal Government in the face of opposi- 
tion, even threats of secession, by many New England 
Federalists. 

A theorist rather than a politician, he clearly saw and 
understood the forces that shaped the century in which he 
lived; almost alone among his contemporaries he realized the 
inevitable consequences of industrialization. His prophecy of 
a pauperized, desperate proletariat, written in 1828, might 
have come from the pen of Karl Marx, but Calhoun’s solu- 
tion was very different. This clear perception of coming 
events and a rather naive faith that men would act according 
to logic and principle were the chief cause of his failures, 
for in practical politics he was never the equal of such adroit 
manipulators as Clay or Van Buren. Like many another 
sincere patriot, Calhoun spent his life trying to solve the 
vexed problem of reconciling the rights of minorities with 
the interests of the majority, a problem never more acute 
than at the present day. Those in whose hands rests the 
responsibility of preserving domestic peace and prosperity 
among the American people could learn much from a study 
of his unsuccessful efforts. 

The author has given us an interesting and valuable 
account of a great man and his era; many will eagerly look 
forward to a second volume covering the turbulent years of 
the slavery controversy. F. J. GALLAGHER 
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THEATRE 


SADIE THOMPSON. Those of us who remember the 
first production of Somerset eee s play, Rain, twenty- 
two years ago, and the superb work of the late Jeanne Eagels 
in the leading role, were a bit apprehensive over the prospect 
of A. P. Waxman’ $ new version, with music and dancing, 
announced for the Alvin Theatre. Rain and Miss Eagels 
were both so wonderful that none who saw the original play 

could forget it, and the prospect of “the Reverend Davidson,” 
as Miss Eagels called the unheroic clerical hero, going into 
an occasional dance, as he does at the Alvin, was a bit 
startling. So was that of the Vernon Duke score and the 
Howard Dietz book and lyrics, and in fact the change of a 
serious old play into an up-to-date song-and-dance offering. 
But now that it’s so ably launched, most of us like it. 

We have to accept its transformation into a gorgeous up- 
to-date diversion. We have to forget Miss Eagels, for today’s 
Sadie Thompson, acted and danced by June Havoc, has none 
of the fire and storm Miss, Eagels put into the leading 
character. What we have to remember is that it is a new 
musical role, played by a very modern young actress, and 
that the “Reverend Davidson” is now Lansing Hatfield, who 
can sing much better than he acts or dances. Indeed, his 
singing of Born All Over Again is one of the features of 
the new show. 

There is a fine company to put over the venture. The 
book is really good, the music by Vernon Duke is quite 
charming, and the settings by Boris Aronson are admirable. 
The members of the company put their hearts into their 
work. The dancing, led by Milada Mladova, Chris Volkoff 
and Beatrice Kraft, is all it should be, and capital aid toward 
an admirable ensemble is given by James Newill, Ralph 
Dumke, Zolya Talma and Doris Patson. Sadie Thompson’s 
stage resurrection will delight many theatregoers. 


KREISLER’S RHAPSODY. The Blevins Davis production 
of the Kreisler Rhapsody, at the New Century, contains dis- 
appointments. The music is enchanting, bringing us all the 
favorite Kreisler melodies. Personally, I found that the 
music, and the singing of Annamary Dickey as the Empress 
Maria Theresa, made the evening at the New Century worth- 
while. But the book and the dancing are tepid and the work 
of the company in general left me cold. 


THE MAN WHO HAD ALL THE LUCK. Herbert B. 
Harris’s production of Arthur Miller’s new play at the 
Forrest Theatre, did not linger long. Its story was confused 
and dull. John C. Wilson’s production of The Streets are 
Guarded, Stallings’ new play produced at the Henry Miller 
Theatre, is also scheduled for a prompt departure. Yes, it’s 
an unusual season! ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


NATIONAL VELVET. Now and then a picture comes 
out of Hollywood that embodies all the ingredients of 
sure-fire entertainment for every member of the family. 
This is one of those features, a delightful, engrossing, heart- 
warming affair that guarantees cheers as well as lumps in 
the throat. Even the most unsophisticated moviegoer will 
find little to be surprised at as the story of a girl’s faith in a 
boy and a horse is unfolded, but it will take a lot of sophisti- 
cation to remain unmoved by the events. The lovely Techni- 
color production is based on Enid Bagnold’s record of an 
English family, particularly the youngest daughter, Velvet 
Brown, who befriends an urchin and helps to regenerate 
him because of their mutual love of a horse. Mickey Rooney 
gives one of his most impressive characterizations as Mi 
Taylor, the youth whose bitterness against the world dates 
back to a racing catastrophe, while Elizabeth Taylor scores 
in her first starring part as the lovable, sensitive child who 
overrides trouble and hazards in her daily existence as well 
as in the Grand National. Life in the household of the 
small town butcher is vividly and appealingly painted—the 
understanding mother (Anne Revere), who once knew the 
excitement and glory of worldly acclaim, the kindly, brusque 
father (Donald Crisp), the young daughters and the amusing 
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small brother. From the pastoral background, the action 
goes on to the thrilling, perilous steeplechase at Aintree, 
where the racing sequences are something to take your breath 
away. Clarence Brown, who has demonstrated his rare 
understanding of human nature in other productions, directed 
this charming portrait of family life. As you have no doubt 
decided, I enjoyed this, and I urge every member of the 
family to hurry out and enjoy it too. (MGM) 


WINGED VICTORY. Good things often come in pairs 
as this chronicle of the Army Air Force proves this week. 
Based on the stage success, it is the saga of visionary 
youths who retain their boyish dreams while they increase 
in stamina and training until they are full-fledged members 
of Uncle Sam’s far-flung Air Force. Though personal 
stories are threaded through, like the bit about a Brooklyn 
father (Sgt. Edmond O’Brien) who divides his love be- 
tween planes and a small son, on the whole the emphasis 
is on the military maturing of the fliers. This is the story 
of war heroes, but humor has been injected, and combat 
scenes are limited to brief interludes toward the finale. All 
the members of the cast—with the exception of a few girls 
who are not very important to the happenings—are members 
of the armed forces. Mature audiences will glow with pride 
over this arresting diversion. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


PRETEXTS for divorce continued manifesting greater and 
greater variety. . . . A young Chicago wife testified she 
made a poor play in a pinochle game, thus killing her hus- 
band’s love. He could not, it appeared, love that kind of 
pinochle player. She got her divorce. . . . A Seattle house- 
wife secured a divorce because her husband informed her: 
“Six years is enough to live with any woman.” . . . A twenty- 
eight-year-old New England wife told the judge her hus- 
band had made her spend one night in a barn where a cow’s 
mooing interrupted her slumber. . . . In Los Angeles, where 
the divorce court is located on a building’s twentieth floor, 
a woman who faints in elevators had the judge come down 
to the first floor to hear her case. Her husband, she ex- 
plained, treated her like a housekeeper. The court granted 
the desired decree, then returned to the twentieth floor. . . . 
Another Los Angeles woman, seeking divorce, complained 
that her husband compelled her to pay for their twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary dinner, and charged her $1.50 every 
time she took a chicken from the family flock for the table. 
.. . Not so very long ago something that looked like a grave 
cause was necessary for wrecking a home. . . . Nowadays 
any old pretext is sufficient. . . . If the excuses which won 
divorces during the last year or so were to be incorporated 
into the basic law, that law would read something like this— 
Causes Justifying Divorce: Boneheaded plays by a spouse 
in bridge, pinochle or other card games. . . . Public correc- 
tion by one spouse of the other’s mispronunciations or table 
manners. . . . Habitual failure of a husband to notice his 
wife’s new hats or dresses. . . . Insistence by a husband that 
his wife dye her hair. . . . Hostility of a husband to his 
wife’s pet dog or dogs. . . . Inability of a wife to get along 
with her husband when he is sober, provided she is finan- 
cially unable to keep him in liquor. . . . Etcetera. 


If houses were being blown to pieces because the landlords 
were not very good at pinochle, or skyscrapers wrecked be- 
cause the owners did not like dogs; if one out of every five 
buildings in the nation were dynamited on the most trivial 
pretexts; if the entire land were strewn with the ruins of 
buildings: everyone would be greatly alarmed and realize 
that a crisis was at hand. . . . The Home is much more 
important than the House, the Family much more necessary 
than the Building. . . . In a pinch, a nation can manage 
somehow without the House. . . . But no nation, in or out of 
a pinch, can survive without the Family. . . . The nation, 
from coast to coast, from border to Gulf, is strewn with the 
wreckage of families. . . . And yet scarcely anyone is alarmed. 
This lack of realization is a natural for Ripley’s Believe-It- 
Or-Not feature. Joun A. Toomey 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CIO-PAC CONTROVERSY 


[In publishing our comments on the CIO-PAC situation we 
expected as much as, and indeed much more than, the quota 
of protesting letters we have received. Almost all of these, 
incidentally, were written before the appearance of the sym- 
posium of opinions which was printed in the issue for No- 
vember 25. As it is, surprisingly little factual matter is alleged 
in any of the protesting letters (outside of the Dies Com- 
mittee reports, which were discussed in our November 18 
issue). The following letters are selected as the most typi- 
cal and substantial of the group.—EpitTor} 


Epitor: Congratulations to the Editor of America on the 
courageous presentation of the CIO-PAC issue in the issue 


of November 4. 
(Rev.) CHARLES MAHONEY, 


Associate Superintendent 


Rochester, N. Y. of Cutholic Schools 


Eprtor: Your article CJO-PAC, Nov. 4, is an appalling 
blunder. It has added much respectability to the Communists. 
I have taken the trouble to check this with non-Catholics in 
daily business. The reaction is: “Oh, I guess the Reds are 
not so bad; the Catholic press says so. And that press has 
always before been adamant against Communism in every 
form and place.” 

Hillman may be personally all right. So may Roosevelt. 
But when they allow Communism to join the group they 
lead, they are cooperating with Communism. To see the 
result, look at Poland! Or look at Spain. The essence of 
your blunder is that it tends to merge with the respectable 
men who are the sworn enemies of Christ and Christian 
civilization. Instead of shouting with trumpet tongue against 
them, you appear to excuse the deep damnation of their poli- 
cies and purposes. Do not permit them to join any respectable 
group. Call them by name so the voters may know them. If 
you wish to defend Hillman, do so. But do not allow that 
defense = extend by implication to anyone else who is tinged 
with red. 


Seattle, Wash. AusTIN CASEY 


Epitor: You have not observed a non-partisan or non- 
political attitude during this campaign. Your article about 
Communists and Sidney Hillman was quoted last night by 
Robert Hannegan and tonight by the Democratic rally in 
Brooklyn. I am a lifelong Democrat voting for Mr. Dewey 
because of the Communist issue. You know as well as I do 
that the Liberal press, the Communist press, are all out “to 
get” the Catholic Church. You know of the disaffection 
among Catholics, particularly those of Irish descent, because 
of President Roosevelt’s attitude toward neutral Ireland and 
because of his coddling of Communists. The Democratic 
Party feared that disaffection and you put a weapon into the 
hands of the Democratic Party when they quoted you, saying 
that Hillman was not a Communist. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Heten G. RocHForp 


Eprror: One of the major charges during the recent cam- 
paign was that the CIO Political Action Committee shed its 
democratic skin and emerged Communistic. In your pre- 
election editorial refuting this charge you quoted accurately 
from the Dies Report that Sidney Hillman was not Com- 
munistic nor was the PAC. 

It seems to me that you did not quote extensively enough, 
and you might have created the impression that the PAC 
has nothing to fear from Communism. For, three sentences 
later in the report one reads: “His present collaboration 
with Communists in the Political Action Committee is not 
by any means the first time in his labor career that Hillman 
has seen fit to work closely with Communists.” 

In fact all through both reports—that of March, 1944, and 
Sept., 1944—the Dies Committee tries to prove on 
evidence that, although the top leaders of the CIO-PAC are 
not Communistic, many of those leaders who contact the 




















laboring man and most of the leaders of the Industrial Coun- 
cils are definitely Communists. And these Industrial Councils 
are the backbone of the PAC. 

One would hesitate to say the arguments adduced in the 
Dies Report are completely solid. In fact they are not, but 
the evidence offered is ample enough to cast slight shadows 
on the orthodoxy of the PAC in its entirety. 

Weston, Mass. Joun Dennis Crow ey, S.J. 


Epitor: Your editorial of November 4 and the subsequent 
article by Fr. Masse in justification of America’s stand has 
produced the impression that looking askance at Communist 
influence in PAC is unwarranted. 

No one can be accused of anti-unionism because he opposes 
Communist boring from within. Neither can it be said 
that one is opposed to political action by labor should he 
judge that misguided labor leaders have allowed Communists 
too large a place in their political councils—a place they 
intend to use and are using for their ulterior collectivist 
purposes. I agree that the best tactic is for Catholics to 
present a positive dynamic program. We are equally con- 
vinced that cooperation with laissez-faire or with Com- 
munism or any other form of collectivism is a dangerous 
aberration. 

AMERICA rebukes those who make reckless charges and 
insists on proof. It is indeed difficult to prove such charges, 
but who has made it difficult? An organization that adopts 
as a principle that its members deny their affiliation, that 
devised the Trojan Horse tactic, that “uses” fellow-travelers, 
and employs democratic means in order to abolish democratic 
institutions. Since it is difficult to “prove” that even Mrs. 
Earl Browder is a Communist, prudence suggests we give 
ourselves the benefit of the doubt! 


Brooklyn, N. Y. (Rev.) Atoysrus J. Owen, S.J. 


Epitor: I take it you are interested in keeping the CIO and 
PAC from cooperating with Communists. Why, then, the 
gentleness of your treatment of PAC cooperation with the 
Communist American Labor Party? Neither in your edi- 
torial nor in Father Masse’s article is the American Labor 
Party called what it is—Communist. The editorial refers 
to it as “leftist.” Father Masse’s article speaks of the 
“Left-Wingers” in the A.L.P., giving the impression that 
today there are two wings in the A.L.P. Actually there 
is no right wing left in the A.L.P., as the right wing with- 
drew and formed the Liberal Party, leaving the Communists 
in control of the A.L.P. 

It is that party with which PAC collaborated. It could 
have thrown its support and its votes to either the Demo- 
cratic Party or the Liberal Party. It freely and deliberately 
chose to work with Communists. What boots it that Mr. 
Hillman did not make his deal personally with “Earl Brow- 
der, whom Mr. Hillman has never even met?” Mr. Hillman 
made his deal with Mr. Browder’s stooges and Mr. Hillman 
knew it. 

Father Masse knows the national CIO leaders and sym- 
pathizes with their resentment at “charges that their great 
organization is Communist.” I am well aware that it is 
not, though substantial fractions of it are. Father Masse 
could render a real service to his friends by reminding them 
that the need to use “democratic, constitutional means” 
might be an excuse for delay in ridding some constituent 
unions of their Communist leadership but cannot be offered 
as an excuse for PAC’s alliance with the Communist A.L.P. 


New York, N. Y. James V. Hayes 


Epttor: Permit me a postcript on the PAC controversy. I 
really think you ought to throw open your pages to a full 
discussion, and this is a good chance for it. A good con- 
troversy will do something to allay an unfortunate attitude 
in some Catholic circles that one must view with suspicion 
anything which comes from organized labor’s ranks. 

In the last two weeks I have talked with at least two 
dozen priests about the CIO-PAC-Amenrica affair, and I 
did not receive one piece of adverse criticism. Several of 
these priests were men whose social attitudes were definitely 
far to the right of America’s. Perhaps I should have spoken 
to a few Republicans. 


To give tangible evidence of my appreciation for the work 
of America, I am enclosing a personal subscription. 

Ep. MARCINIAK, 
Editor, Worx, 

Chicago, Iil. Catholic Labor Alliance 
Eprror: I am in complete agreement with the general lines 
of America’s well balanced stand on the C1O-PAC, and | 
take this opportunity to congratulate Father Masse on his 
painstaking efforts to keep this very controversial subject 
on the high plane of factual evidence. In doing so, he has 
set an example which might well have been copied by most 
of the more violent critics of the PAC. 

I would want to qualify only one sentence in Father 
Masse’s recent summary. When he says that twenty-one 
CIO unions are “dominated” by Communists, he may un- 
wittingly be exaggerating the influence of Communism by 
failing to define the word “dominated” and by lumping all 
of these twenty-one unions together indiscriminately. I 
would suspect that Communist control is less complete in 
some of these unions than in others. A more specific treat- 
ment of this phase of the controversy would be helpful. 

(Rev.) Georce G. Hice1ns, 
Assistant Director, 

Washington, D. C. Social Action Dept., N.C.W.C. 
Epitor: Permit us to tell you how reassuring it was to 
find, especially in the weeks before Election, that AMERICA 
understood so clearly the fundamental issues in the Presi- 
dential Campaign, particularly with regard to the matter of 
CIO and PAC. 

Your position was so accurate when you pointed out that 
the Communists do not control the CIO or the PAC. Your 
position was so sound when you emphasized the importance 
of American citizens waking up, as far as the pressing social 
problems of our country are concerned. 

We congratulate you for that forthright editorial some 
months ago, entitled Why We Are Social Minded. 

During the past year we have had some serious debates 
with industry leaders and business men, Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish, especially on this question of the responsibilities 
of industry and labor. Let me tell you that the articles in 
AMERICA, especially those by Father Masse on this subject, 
have been as a shining light. 

Joun Q. Apams, 
President, Marketmen’s Association 


New York, N. Y. of the Port of New York, Inc. 


LEPER APPEAL—CHRISTMAS 1944 


Epiror: Because many of the men and women in our armed 
forces have viewed personally the magnificent work of our 
missionaries laboring in the various leper colonies through- 
out the world, this apostolate assumes a much closer and 
more personal significance. 

While none can deny the loathsomeness of this affliction, 
the hopeless element is no longer so disturbingly apparent. 
It is possible to arrest the progress of the disease and in 
some instances to effect cures. However, the purchase of 
the drugs needed for the lepers, as well as the nourishing 
food, proper clothing and housing, all create problems which 
can be solved only by a generous response on the part of 
American Catholics to our appeal in behalf of the Lepers’ 
Christmas Fund. 

This is our opportunity to prove our willingness to co- 
operate in this great and truly Christ-like work. Offerings 
may be sent to Diocesan Offices of The Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith (one in every diocese) or to the 
a Office, 109 East 38th Street, New York, 16, New 

ork. 

Ricut Rev. Mscr. THomas J. McDonne.y 

New York, N. Y. National Director 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the views 
of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, he may or 
may not agree with the Writer. The Editor believes that 
letters should be limited to 300 words. He likes short, pithy 
letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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THE WORD 


ALL THE PRAYERS of the Mass for the Third Sunday~ 
in Advent are rich with courage and hope, with the 

of joy and peace. The /néroit has its exhortation to ‘rejoice 
in the Lord,” and an extremely spiritual command to worry 
about nothing, but merely to make our wants known to 
God in prayer. The Epistle closes with Saint Paul’s beauti- 
ful blessing: “May the peace of God which surpasseth all 
understanding keep your hearts and minds in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” The Communion enlists us in this crusade to 
spread courage: “Say to the faint-hearted, Take courage and 
fear not: behold our God will come and save us.” 

In the Gospel, Saint John the Bapist again mounts the 
pulpit to point the way to courage and joy and peace. “I 
am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, make straight 
the way of the Lord” (John 1: 19-28). Amazingly, he is 
not telling us to take the road to Christ. Rather, he calls 
on us to straighten the road that Christ may come to us, as 
though Christ were more eager to be with us than we are 
to have Him, as though Christ were more anxious to give 
us His peace and joy than we are to receive them. It is 
amazing, but it is true. This eagerness of Christ to come to 
human beings is evident in every part of His life. It is 
equally evident that, when He comes, He cannot help bring- 
ing with Him into the human heart “the peace of God 
which surpasseth all understanding,” and the joy which the 
Introit, with its exhortation to “rejoice,” insists should be 
ours. 

Well then, why does He not come? Or, to ask the same 
question in other words, why have we not all of us that peace 
and joy? 

Maybe the answer is to be found in the Baptist’s admoni- 
tion to “make straight the way of the Lord.” Maybe He 
actually is trying to come but we have blocked the road. 
Maybe He is coming but we are running away from Him. 

Francis Thompson in his famous poem wrote of “fleeing” 
from Christ, “sore adread lest having Him I might have 
naught else beside.”” Maybe, most of us do not really want 
Christ, for with Christ we must accept the law of Christ: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart 
and thy whole soul and thy whole mind, and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” With Christ comes responsibility and the poverty 
of Christ and Christ’s self-denial, and a sense of spiritual 
values that makes us foolish in our own sight and in the 
eyes of the worldly wise. 

Down deep in our hearts we know that we cannet be half- 
Christian and half-pagan. If we let Christ come to us, we 
must be all Christian, all Christ’s, in every phase and depart- 
ment of our living, in our thinking and our views on things, 
in our ambitions. And yet the things that are pagan are 
attractive things. At least half the misery of all men is the 
struggle of compromise between Christ and the world, the 
foolish attempt to have at one and the same time Christ and 
the things that are not of Christ. Are we afraid te let Christ 
enter into complete possession of us? 

It would be hard to admit that we really do not want 
Christ. Not only hard, almost contradictory. We certainly 
do want joy. We do want peace. We do want the satisfac- 
tion of worthwhile living. Does that mean, then, that we 
must also want Christ, who alone can give joy and peace 
and the satisfaction of worthwhile living? Not mecessarily, 
for first we have to see clearly, practically, that enly through 
Christ and with Christ can we achieve all the dearest de- 
sires of our hearts. The ability to see that is in itself a 
big grace. 

Today, then, we pray: “Bring light to the darkness of 
our minds by the light of Thy visitation.” We pray for a 
sincere, practical desire for Christ. We want Him to domi- 
nate our lives, no matter what the cost. Then we truly 
begin to prepare the road for Him. We take down all the 
obstacles to His coming to us—sin, selfishness, greed, the 
attractiveness of little sins, laziness, our absorption in ma- 
terial things, false values. Then we go to work on our hearts. 
We clean out all the rubbish to which we have been clinging. 
We try to make our hearts big enough and generous enough 
for His occupancy. Then, simply, trustingly (maybe a little 
fearfully yet), we say, “Come, Lord Jesus.” 

Joun P. Devaney. 
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mas gift for priest, Religious or layman. 
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Not often do we have a profound and critical 
philosophical work that is at the same time intel- 
ligible to persons who are not students of philosophy. 
But this volume by Hans Meyer is one of those ex- 
ceptions. Yet it is not a diluted simplification. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
is not a mere compendium and explanation of the 
philosophy elaborated by the Angelic Doctor. In 
fact, at several points the author takes issue with 
St. Thomas, subjecting certain Thomistic conclusions 
or premises to critical scrutiny. 


A notable feature of this scholarly work is the 
consideration it gives to the influence which ancient 
and contemporary philosophers had upon the thought 
of St. Thomas. 


To teachers and students of philosophy this vol- 
ume will appeal with special attraction because it is 
not a repetition of what they already know. Its ex- 
position of Thomism is clear, orderly, and compre- 
hensive ; its appraisal is critical. 
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18mo, 4 x 6 inches. Sine Cantu. Red and black 
print. Thin paper. Black Sheepskin, with gilt 
SE, (SOUR chUndnthnsns Udi nnd didenhcasediiose seta $3.75 
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FREDERICK PUSTET CO., INC. 


14 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 436 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 
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